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The Hill-Climber 





fer Economical Transportation 
Sy 
P CHEVROLETS 
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Whereverthere are steep hills and mountain trails, the Superior Chevrolet 
leads in sales among all low-priced cars. It climbs steep roads and trails 
with ease, often in high gear, and always without over-heating. 


The power and flexibility of the motor, and the strong, quiet spiral bevel 
rear axle gears that give it this exceptional hill-climbing ability, also en- 
sure quick pick-up incrowded traffic, and steady, cool speed on long trips. 
These desirable qualities are not obtained by the sacrifice of economy; 
on the contrary, the Superior Chevrolet averages the lowest cost per 
mile per year, price, maintenance and operating included. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Superior 2-Pass. Roadster - $510 Superior Light Delivery-  - $510 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 525 Superior Commercial Chassis 425 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 Utility Express Truck Chassis 575 
Superior 5-Pass.Sedan - - 8060 Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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Panorama of Central Park and Upper Fifth Avenue 


viewed from ~~~. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


CENTRAL PARK WEST AT 72nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 












































Col. McClure’s 


4 generous expression of 
appreciation voices the 


sentiments of our guests. 


Copeland Townsend 
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Not a mere book this—but the entire 
philosophy and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so thoroughly compiled 
and indexed that you can find, at a glance, one 
or more Epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspirations, impulses, emotions, 
motives and actions. Over 500 different sub- 
jects will be found in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, written in B. C. 
Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each Epigram 
—they are so direct, so fearless, so pithy, so 
full, so complete. Each Epigram is live, red- 
blooded, human; radiates good cheer, opti- 
mism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals and 
ideas. You will refer to “Forbes Epigrams” 
time and time again. You will quote from it. 
You will talk about it. 


“I secured this morning a copy of the book 
entitled ‘Forbes Epigrams’ and heartily con- 
gratulate you upon a magnificent job,” wrote 
M. C. Brush, Senior Vice-President of the 
American International, Corporation, to B. 
C. Forbes. “It is, however, typical of you and 
your work. | have  oRameomaané =* it 
. constantly.” 


“The writer recently sec fof your 
B. C. Forbes 1,000 Business 5,” wrote 
E. C. Waldvogel, General et, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Con nd was 


so favorably impressed with it that we want 
to supply copies of it to some of our sales 
managers. Will you please send us.40 copies 
as soon as possible, in payment for which we 
are enclosing our check in the sum of $20.00.” 


By filling in and mailing the co below, 
you may have a copy of “Forbes EBpigrams” 
come to you on five days’ approval, without 


obligation or expense to you. If you to 
keep it, send us $2.00 as payment in Or, 
you may return the book. ’ 7 
———— = MAIL COUPON TO-DAY ----—--— 
BN paca bnodes Weadeoeessccwnsne 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Send me “Forbes Epigrams.”’ Within five days after receiving 


it, I will either return it, at your expense, or I will remit $2.00 
as payment in full. 
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Analysis of Outlook Justifies 


Confidence 


Table of Stocks Meriting Attention of Investors 


the stock market, not the 
stock market by business. 
Things were overdone _ stock- 
marketwise last year and early this 
year. Far too many stock dividends 
were ladled out. New stock and 
bond issues were floated in un- 
precedented volume. The oil indus- 
try indulged in new financing on a 
staggering scale; in April of this 
year there were 84,000,000 oil shares 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, having a value of $2,700.- 
000,000, and 34,000,000 shares listed 
on the New York Curb, with a value 
of $1,500,000,000—a grand total of 
118,000,000 shares and $4,200,000,- 
000 market value. In addition to all 
these enormous domestic offerings 
the market was called upon to digest 
quite a few foreign loans. 


Bt has been hurt by 


Large Increase in New Securities 


The total securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have 
reached the unparalleled amount of 
$40,000,000,000. There are approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000 of bonds, 
$17,000,000,000 of stocks having a 
stated par value, and fully 80,000, 
shares of no par value. 


All this over-ambitious — not to 
say frenzied — financing inevitably 
brought a recurrence of what the late 
J. P. Morgan once called “undigested 
securities.” Bankers saw oppor- 
tunity to have bank loans liquidated 
by inducing corporations and other 
borrowers to float additional quanti- 
ties of bonds or stocks. Corporation 
heads. and boards of _ directors, 
carried away by the decisive improve- 
ment in business, rushed into the 
market for enormous supplies of 
capital. In addition, probably several 
hundred millions were absorbed by 
unscrupulous “promoters,” bucket- 
shop operators and other swindlers. 


Meanwhile security quotations kept 


By B. C. Forbes 


on rising month after month. Specu- 
lative activities became dangerously 
feverish both in the stock market 
and in the business world early this 
year, and prices reached a new peak. 
Up till then all warnings that disaster 
was being invited were ignored. We 
of “Forbes” were particularly in- 
sistent in counselling caution, as it 
was very clear that nothing but 
trouble could flow from such a boom 
as was then being fostered. 


Real Causes for Decline 


The climax of the stock boom 
came on March 6. The average 
quotation for fifty representative 
stocks then reached 92%. This was 
more than 26 points above the low 
point of 1922, and practically 10 
points above the highest level reached 
that year. 


As Seymour L. Cromwell, mem- 
ber of an important Stock Exchange 
firm and the present president of the 
Stock Exchange, pointed out to me 
the other day: “People forget that 
a billion eight hundred million of 
new securities were issued during a 
period when the increase in free 
capital was less than a billion five 
hundred million; they forget that 
the labor market of the world is 
upset ; they forget that we may be 
on the verge of a collapse of Ger- 
many; they forget the general ef- 
fect of the bucket-shop exposures, 


necessary as such exposures have - 


been. These are the real causes 
of the decline that has taken place; 
and, while prices have gone too low 
and the present level seems to me 
to discount all the untoward con- 
ditions that exist at present or may 
lie just around the corner waiting 
for us, we must acknowledge that 
a material decline from the level of 
last autumn has been justified.” 


Meanwhile the bond market has 
held relatively firm. Prices have 


declined, on the average, only 
about three points from the year’s 
best, recorded on February 14. 


Now, without question, the seri- 
ous fall in stock market values has 
exercised a depressing influence 
upon business. Pessimism has 
been aggravated by a series of big 
brokerage failures, both off and on 
the Stock Exchange, entailing lia- 
bilities running into two or three 
scores of millions of dollars. At 
that the actual failures produced 
probably less nervousness than the 
daily rumors of impending crashes 
of still graver magnitude. This 
panicky state of affairs in Wall 
Street brought lower and lower 
stock quotations and had a dis- 
tinctly disturbing effect upon in- 
dustry. 


Rational Action Will Predominate 


Abatement of the exuberant 
stock market and business specu- 
lation and price boom of the fall 
and winter months was, of course, 
extremely desirable—in fact, im- 
perative—if good times were to be 
preserved through the second half 
of the year and into 1924. 


But, once the extreme optimism 
subsided, the tendency was and has 


' been to fly to the other extreme. 


A survey of the facts and fac- 
tors of the financial, security, agri- 
cultural, industrial, political, labor, 
business and international condi- 
tions and prospects do not warrant, 
in my opinion, the conclusion that 
we cannot escape from dwindling 
business, declining security mar- 
kets and widespread unemploy- 
ment during the second half of this 
year. 


I believe that sensible action by 
all parties—industrial, labor, finan- 
cial, political—can insure at least 

(Continued on page 490) 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Sometimes it takes courage not to do things. It 
took courage, for example, not to join the ultra-opti- 
mistic business and stock market procession in the 
first months of this year. It is taking courage not to 


join the pessimistic procession 
IT TAKES to-day. “Forbes” had courage 
COURAGE : 
NOT TO enough and foresight enough to 


warn against becoming  ultra- 
exuberant when the industrial and 
speculative pace became altogether too rapid. We 
were counselling caution and moderation early this 
year when caution and moderation were being thrown 
to the winds both in business and in the security 
markets. What we feared has happened. 

Now, however, we refuse to throw in our lot noisily 
with the alarmists. Conditions both in the business 
world and in the security markets are sounder to-day 
than they were when everybody was hip-hip-hurray- 
ing. Stocks are more attractive as investments at cur- 
rent levels than they were fifteen, twenty or twenty- 
five points higher. Industry and business likewise are 
being conducted more sensibly, more soundly, more 
reassuringly. The realization by Wall Street and by 
many business concerns that they went too far and 
too fast at the opening of the year is no reason for 
flying into a panic, but the reverse. If there had not 
come such realization, then there would have been 
ere now reason for feeling panicky. As it is, there 
isn’t. 

If the right kind of courage be exercised, and if all 
classes act sanely, coming months should bring better, 
not poorer business. 


JOIN THE CROWD 


* -* * 


The work game is more interesting than any other game 

once you learn how to give it your interest. 
x * x 

When Dempsey fought Carpentier in July, 1921, 

business was in the doldrums. I wrote something 

about that fight, the first and last I have ever seen, 

which was very widely quoted; the point of it was 

that I noticed that Dempsey kept 


A LITTLE pummeling away every time he 
LESSON was in a clinch, even though he 
FROM THE se 8 

PRIZE RING had extremely little room to move 


his elbow and fist, whereas the 
Frenchman didn’t apparently think it was worth while 
to keep on hitting when no big, spectacular blow 
could be delivered. Judging from newspaper accounts, 
Dempsey didn’t work so hard when in close grips dur- 
ing his latest battle, with Gibbons. He wore down 
and knocked out Carpentier, but didn’t knock out 
Gibbons. 

Business sentiment is again inclined to sink into the 
doldrums. Are there not a good many concerns, a 
good many salesmen, who reason that there is little 
use in trying to do anything when the scope for effec- 


tive action appears to be extremely limited? I haye 
often noticed that the companies and the men who 
succeed best do not give up trying with all their might 
and main when things go against them and when 
opportunities seem meager. They keep plugging on, 
If they can’t land a knockout blow they keep hitting 
as many other blows as possible. 

The present is a good time not to give in to appar- 
ently discouraging conditions but to keep up the fight 
and throw into it redoubled energy and “punch,” 
Few successes are won simply by one knockout bloy, 
Most successes are won by ceaseless and often un. 
spectacular hammering. 

Hammer away. 

* ok O* ; 
One ounce of tmagination is worth a ton of influence. 
* * x 

What is the busiest industry in the United States? 
The turning out of over two and one-half million 
cars and trucks a year? The producing of 40,000,000 
tons of pig iron and the manufacturing of the greatest 

volume of iron and steel products 


MORE in the world? The transporting 
a of enough commodities and mer- 
SENSE chandise to supply 110 millions of 


Americans and, for good measure, 
exports and imports worth two or three billion dollars 
a year? The killing and packing of the millions of 
food animals consumed every year by Americans and 
by millions of foreigners who eat American meats? 
No. Guess again. Wrong this time, too. 

The busiest industry in America is lawmaking. 

Think of it: fully 50,000 bills dealing with business 
have been introduced in state legislatures in the last 
twelve months, and it is figured that new state laws 
will be passed at the rate of 1,000 a month all through 
1923. Then, in the last five Congresses 90,000 bills 
for new laws have been introduced and upwards of 
2,400 have been passed. 

America is the land of mass production. Palpably 
our lawmakers have caught the mass _ production 
mania. In the case of industry, some regard is had 
to quality. In the case of our lawmakers, quantity, 
judging by results, has been their sole aim. If the 
goods turned out by American manufacturers were 
no better than the laws turned out by our legislators, 
America would be bankrupt as an industrial nation. 

It is time for the American people to beseech every 
lawmaker in the land: Physician heal thyself. 

* * * 

We take out of the world nothing outside of our skins. 
Look well to what you put into yourself, into your mind. 
* * * 

By being finicky about saving his “pride” many a man 
loses everything else. 
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(Left) 


Equitable 


New York, 


An ounce of fact, they say, is worth a pound of 
theory. I had occasion to open an account with a 
bank and here is a letter I have received from the 
president ; doubtless a similar letter, personally signed 
by the president, is sent to every 


A LITTLE new depositor: “Dear Mr. Forbes: 
—_— We appreciate very much the ac- 
EXECUTIVES count which you have opened with 


us. We trust that this will be the 

beginning of a long and mutually profitable connec- 
tion and that we may find many ways in which we 
can be of special service to you. The......... Bank 
has been rather proud of the fact that the personal 
element has always been one of the marked features 
in its dealings with its customers. We hope, there- 
fore, that you will find it convenient to visit the bank 
as frequently as possible in order that the entire 
official personnel may make your personal acquaint- 
ance. With best wishes and again thanking you, 
believe me, Sincerely yours, ............ , President.” 
Of course, the spirit behind this kind of a letter 
must be in harmony with the greeting and the invita- 
tion, or such a communication would be a mockery 
and would lead to disappointment and disillusionment. 
I hardly think that the president of this institution 
would have sent out such a letter immediately after 


he took hold, because, as a matter of fact, such a 
letter would not have been justified. It has taken 
him several years to bring about the cordial, hospit- 
able, friendly atmosphere that now permeates the 
bank, from doorman to president. 

Is it not true that too many chief executives, and 
other executives, consider themselves far too busy to 
take the time to show little courtesies and kindnesses 
to those doing business with their concern? I have 
heard the head of an organization say, “Oh, I have 
made So-and-So our hand-shaker, our ‘glad-hand’ 
artist.” And he apparently felt that this solved the 
whole problem, entirely freeing him from any duty 
or responsibility in the way of extending courtesy to 
customers of clients. A “glad-hand” artist out in the 
lobby is a vain investment if there is nothing but frigidity 
within. A pleasing label does not tend to sweeten the con- 


tents of the bottle. 


ARTHUR W. 
LOASBY, who 
elected president of the 
Trust Company 
of New York, succeeding 
Alvin W. Krech, who held 
that position for twenty 
years and is now chairman 
of the board. Mr. Loasby 
came to the company in 1920 
as vice-president 


(Right) HENRY H. CUR- 
RAN, new Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island, 
who assumed 
his new duties at the height 
of the biggest rush of im- 
migrants for entrance to the 
United States ever known. 


has been 





Germany’s shortsighted, inexcusable evasions of 
her plain responsibilities justified France in resorting 
to drastic measures to compel Germany to act more 
honestly. Had Germany at the start gone as far as 

she is prepared to go now in ac- 


IS FRANCE cepting reparation terms, the 
saa _—— world probably would not be con- 


THE WORLD? fronted with as menacing a situa- 
tion as has arisen in the Ruhr. It 
begins to look as if Germany’s early tactics played 
into the hands of France. It is becoming difficult, if 
not impossible, to believe that France sincerely de- 
sires any settlement which would entail her with- 
drawal from the.Ruhr. Recent events cause one to 
question whether France ail along had not a deep- 
laid ulterior purpose. Germany could have defeated 
this had she early adopted an attitude compelling the 
approval of the world. Her perpetual evasion, how- 
ever, antagonized all the Allies and evoked world- 
wide condemnation, thus giving France excellent ex- 
cuse for invading German soil and seizing hold of 
Germany’s industrial jugular vein. 

If the world at large becomes convinced that France 
has been slyly insincere all through the many 
reparation conferences and that her one resolute pur- 
pose was to throttle Germany as she is now doing, 
then sentiment throughout the worid will undergo 
such a drastic change that France, with all her bitter 
determination, may find it expedient to alter her 
course. If France has been fooling the world and 
persists in defying her former Allies and in flouting 
the sentiment of the rest of the human race, then the 
sooner the ugly truth is realized the better. 

France had to be saved by the rest of the world in 
her hour of peril. She cannot now afford to. snap her 
fingers in the face of the rest of the world. If she 
does, tragic possibilities open up. 

ea ¢ 

Most Americans who have hewn notable careers and 
now draw notable salaries were, not so many years ago, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

se 

Be on the outs with everybody and you'll soon find 

yourself on the outside of the gate. 
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x. LMOST every — suc- 
pea cessful man’s career, if 
Pes, you dig into it deeply 
enmpugh, yields a helpful les- 
son. for business executives 









Lessons We Can Learn From 
These Big Men’s Careers 


for a steel company, hie pro. 
ceeded to learn everything pos. 
sible about the steel industry, 
His delving convinced him of 
the vast possibilities of this jn- 








and. ‘others. I’ve been asked 
to write something on this subject, giving names and con- 
crete illustrations. Says one reader: “It sometimes helps 
a man to do bigger things when he learns how other men 
succeeded in doing big things.” Instead of generalizing, 
suppose we get down to cases. 

The explanation of almost every man’s success can be 
found in. how he spent his earlier years. John D. Rocke- 
feller, for“example, made his first headway in business 
when he started as a produce commission merchant. In- 

tead ‘of sitting down and waiting for business to come to 
hisi’he spent the greatest part of his time riding from 
farm to farm telling of the facilities he had to offer and 
inviting the farmers to avail themselves of his services. 
He hustled. Also, he told me that the first and most im- 
portant thing of all is to establish what he called a 
“credit”; he meant the establishing of such a reputation 
that a bank or banks will be quite willing to lend money, 
even a large amount of money, for sound business pur- 
poses. Rockefeller’s unusual industry, his ceaseless enter- 
prise, combined with his circumspect, frugal mode of liv- 
ing, appealed to the bankers whom he made it his business 
to get acquainted with, and they allowed him to draw quite 
heavily upon them to expand his operations. 

How George Eastman met what appeared to be an ab- 
solutely insurmountable obstacle emphasizes the import- 
ance of courage and resourcefulness. After he had made 
a very successful start in the manufacture of dry plates 
for cameras, his product suddenly and mysteriously went 
wrong. Not one plate would take a decent photograph. 
Yet he was adhering most rigidly to the formula he had 
used all along. Try and try as he might his results 
were hopeless. For two weeks he was completely baffled. 
Operations had to be shut down. He disappeared for 
a month or so, returned, resumed operations, and from 
then on steadily built up a bigger and bigger business. 
What had he done? He had hastened over to Europe, to 
the best firm of manufacturers of photographic materials, 
bought its formula, worked in its plant until he had mas- 
tered every operation, and then hurried back and started 
with the new formula. Incidentally, it was not until some 
time afterwards that it was discovered that his original 
supply of gelatin had given out and that the fault lay in 
the new stock—for that matter, in every other sample of 
gelatin he tried to use with his old formula. 

One explanation of Judge Gary’s unique achievement 
lies in the thoroughness he displayed from his early boy- 
hood. He once told me that he took great pride in the 
fact that when a mere lad he conceived a new method of 
pitching hay on to a wagon, a method which enabled him 
to do as much as any farm laborer and with a minimum of 
physical exertion. Next, when a law clerk, Gary not only 
mastered but memorized every legal form that came under 
his eyes, a species of knowledge which won recognition 
for him on at least two critical occasions, including the 
days immediately following the great Chicago fire. Other 
lawyers had to come to him to get the exact wording for 
various legal documents. Again, when he became counsel 





fant industry, he began to in- 
vest money in it, developed an aptitude for management, 
and had attained such a status that the late J. P. Morgan 
would consent to undertake the financing of the United 
States Steel Corporation only if Judge Gary would 
become its head. By the way, Judge Gary keeps promi- 
nently emblazoned in his office the motto: “It CAN Be 
Done.” 

F. Edson White, the new president of Armour & Com- 
pany, is a fine example of farsightedness. He had quite 
a good job in a modest packing house out West, but he 
said to himself, “The biggest things can be done where 
the biggest things are done. I’m going to Chicago.” To 
enable him to reach his goal he was willing to give upa 
relatively high salary to accept (as I recall) $60 a month 
with Armour & Company. He kept his eyes wide open, 
worked enough extra time to scandalize any union leader, 
mastered one branch of the business after another, at- 
tracted more and more attention by the results he achieved 
and, finally, when the time came for Mr. Armour to 
lighten his load, White was the only man anyone thought 
of as Mr. Armour’s successor in the presidency. 

The annals of American business leaders are studded 
with shining examples of how young men who started 
in collar-and-cuff jobs did not hesitate to find or make op- 
portunity to get into the rough and tumble work of their 
concern and master the practical end of the business. 
Thomas E. Wilson was originally engaged by Nelson 
Morris as a:clerk, but young Wilson immediately made it 
a habit to go into the stockyards and take a hand at the 
doing of the dirty work connected with handling the 
animals. Charles E. Mitchell, now president of the largest 
financial institution in America, was originally a clerk 
with an electrical company, but he also contrived to nose 
into the plant and learn all about the actual operations, 
with the result that he quickly rose to be the president’s 
right-hand aide. Charles F. Brooker, who built up the 
enormous American Brass Company, from the active man- 
agement of which he recently retired, also was a clerical 
worker who sought every chance to don overalls and work 
in the factory. Walter C. Teagle, now president of the 
largest of all the Standard Oil companies, although a col- 
lege-bred youth and the son of a rich man, did not con- 
sider it beneath his dignity to start as a fireman at an 
oil plant. And once, when he was a traveling auditor, 
he visited a remote branch only to find that the man in 
charge had decamped, a fix which young Teagle promptly 
straightened out by loading up a delivery wagon and becom- 
ing a team-driver until another man could be sent to re- 
lieve him. Harry B. Thayer, now the head of the vast 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, who began 
as a clerk, with a college diploma in his pocket, was not 
supposed to do any rough work, but he soon burrowed 
his way into the factory—that of. the Western Electric 
Company—and there learned to do things more efficiently 
than any other worker, with the consequence that his 
veteran boss began to lean quite heavily upon him. And, 
of course, Thayer rose to the top. 
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A hundred stories could be told of men now nationally 
known, who for many years lived on next to nothing in 
order that they might plow back into their business every 
dollar possible. James B. Duke lived on less than a 
thousand dollars a year until after his income from his 
tobacco business netted him more than $50,000 a year. 
Robert Dollar built up his enormous lumber business by 
rigid saving, combined, of course, with indefatigable in- 
dustry. Julius Rosenwald, now the multi-millionaire head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, followed a similar course. 
The late James Stillman took very precious care of the 
pennies even after he was making a great many dollars 
from the bank he was instrumental in building up. 


A particularly inspiring and illuminating career has been 
that of Percy H. Johnston, now the dynamic president of 
the Chemical National Bank, New York. When only an 
office boy in a small Southern bank he conceived the idea 
of utilizing his first vacation in a novel way; he procured 
a horse and buggy, visited farm after fatm, made friends 
with the farmers and their sons, kept a careful record of 
each farmer’s possessions, the quality of his land, the 
number of his cattle, the state of the buildings, etc., etc. 
By and by his bank had by far the best “credit file” of 
any banking institution in the state—and many a farmer, 
both old and young, found his way to Johnston’s bank to 
pay him a friendly visit and, quite often, to open an ac- 
count. Johnston volunteered to keep the tax records of 
the town gratis—but by doing this he got an invaluable in- 
sight into the financial status of every business man and 
everybody else in the community, very useful information, 
of course, for his bank to have. He also, when a youth, 
volunteered to act as a clerk at all the auction sales in 
the district; thus did he still further broaden his ac- 
quaintanceship. The net result was that the deposits of 
his bank began to grow so impressively that Coleman 
duPont, who was a director, inquired as to the reason, 
was told a young fellow by the name of Johnston was the 
man who had done the trick, asked to be introduced to 
Johnston and, when the fine old Chemical Bank needed 
new blood, Mr. duPont unhesitatingly recommended this 
enterprising, progressive, wide-awake young Southern 
banker who, previously, had expanded his experience by 


Two-Line 


Prices are more likely to rise than fall mn the Fall. 
* Ok Ok 
A prediction: 
blowout. 


Ford’s presidential boom will suffer a 


* * * 


High wages are not keeping building down. 
* * * 
Expect import balances. 
“= oe. 
Having given promises, let the steel men now give the 
eight-hour day—promptly. 
ee @ 
The damage-spreading hoggishness of one big New 
York bank may shortly be laid bare. 
* a. 4% 


France, if over-reaching, may rue the Ruhr. 
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serving as a Federal Bank examiner and, later, as one of 
the four bank examiners-at-large, having as territory the 
whole United States. 

One could go on and on revealing how and why mer 
now known from end to end of the continent rose from 
the ranks, performed unusual achievements, and won cop. 
spicuous success. If readers wish, a second article oj 
this kind could be written. 

e 6 @ 
To become a supervisor, need no supervising. 
* 2 6 

I have two little boys at school. One has to study 
hard to master his lessons, and he does study hard, 
The other doesn’t have to expend any effort to ge: 
things through his head, and he shows no eagerness 

to study hard. While I sometimes 


WHICH am compelled to laugh at the 
a" lighthearted way the one goes 
FURTHER? about his little tasks, and can’t but 


feel sympathy for the other, yet | 
am wondering which is likely to go farther in the 
long run? Human nature can be studied best in 
children; they are more natural and less dissembling 
than grown-ups. It has been my job to study the 
careers of lots of men out in the world of affairs. 
And I am rather inclined to think that there is little 
need for sympathizing with the little fellow who has 
to apply himself industriously, and does apply him- 
self industriously, in order to accomplish his job. Of 
course, it is nonsense to deny that some people are 
endowed with quicker brains than others. But I am 
inclined to conclude that the majority of men who 
attain notable success are the ones who have had to 
expend a tremendous amount of effort to attain their 
goal. The “brilliant” type often rise quicker and 
more spectacularly, but they usually have less stay- 
ing-power, less stability, less stick-to-it-iveness. 
Serious reflection impels me to express this conclu- 
sion: More “smart” men end up as failures than do 
pluggers who were endowed with less brilliant brains 
but developed industrious habits. 
If you are one of the clever kind, watch your step. 


Editorials 


Wall Street, while bearish, has acted like a bull in u 
china-shop. 
= > 
Judge Gary, after 60 years in harness, is expected to 
throw off the yoke before long. 


xk xk x 
Knockers: Please look at Ellis Island. 
xk ok x 


Much Iigher wages would bring much less employ- 
ment, 
‘2s 
To business concerns: Instead of letting up this Sum- 
mer, try gingering up. 
a. 


The soldiers’ bonus looms ahead. 
x * x 


Prohibition, like wine, is improving with age. 
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Leaders Declare Outlook 
Warrants Constructive Action 


‘ Forbes Magazine, feeling that demoralization was 
threatening to become dangerous, presents in this issue an 
array of views and opinions with a view to demonstrating 
the soundness of both the security markets and the general 


business situation. 


printed statements prepared exclusively for “Forbes” by 


Herr Sees Prosperity for 
Electrical Industry 


“The electrical industry is passing 
through a period of very great ac- 
tivity in practically all departments,” 
says E. M. Herr, president, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
“The outlook for a continuation of 
prosperous business in this industry 
for the next six months is very good. 
A large amount of generating and 
transmission appartus is now in proc- 
ess of manufacture, and as this class 
of electrical apparatus often requires 
several months for production, during 
the next few months machines of 
great horsepower capacity for the 
production of electric current will be 
installed and placed in operation. 


“Many industries have been obliged 
to await the installation of generat- 
ing apparatus in our central stations 
before utilizing current-consuming 
devices which are in demand for im- 
provement in their operations. With 
the increase in capacity of central 
stations by the installation of the gen- 
erating apparatus now being produced 
and in contemplation, this embargo 
on the use of additional current by 
industrial plants will be removed, 
and not only can their demand for 
electric current-consuming apparatus 
be taken care of, but also the rapidly 
growing demand for electrical appli- 
ances of all kinds for domestic use, 
as well as the increasing light load 
brought about by the very marked 
increase in building operations of all 
descriptions, 


“The present favorable banking 
and credit situation, as well as the 
large amount of money available, will 
permit the continuation of activity 
in the electrical field, the legitimate 
development of which was greatly 
delayed by the World War. It will 
require some time to catch up with 
this deferred development, which the 
pressure of the necessities and de- 
mands of the public is bringing about. 


“In addition to this deferred de- 
velopment in industrial and dom- 


On this and following pages are 


estic lines, the electrification of 
railroads has been practically at a 
standstill during the war period 
and should soon resume its activity 
also. Should this business even- 
tuate, the demand for electricai 
apparatus of this character wiil 
tax the resources of all companies 
capable of producing it. 


“From the above you will see that 
on the whole the electrical industry 
gives promise of a continuation of 
prosperous conditions for at least six 
months, and I believe for a consider- 
ably longer period. Because of its 
youth and rapid development, this 
industry is fortunate in being in a 
different position from that of some 
of the older and more thoroughly 
established industries in the country, 
and therefore will probably enjoy a 
longer period of prosperity than 
those more thoroughly established.” 


Domestic Copper Consump- 
tion Sets New Record 


By John D. Ryan 


In Interview with B. C. Forbes 


The copper business is in a very 
satisfactory condition in every 
respect except the price of the metal. 
The stocks of copper on hand are 
the lowest, in proportion to delivery. 
since any records have been kept 
except during the war.. The total 
refined stocks undelivered in the 
hands of North and South American 
producers at the end of June are not 
10 per cent. in excess of the actual 
deliveries during June. 


The domestic consumption during 
the last six months has been un- 
paralleled, and greatly exceeds the 
record for any previous period, the 
deliveries for domestic consumption 
having been greater than total pro- 
duction in 1912, 1913, or 1914 from 
North and South America, when 50 
per cent. of our production was 
exported. The exports for the last 
six months were at about the average 
of 1922, notwithstanding conditions 
in Europe. 


such leaders as E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.; John D. Ryan, 
president of Anaconda Copper Co.; Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Packard Motor Car Co.; Charles H. 
Sabin, chairman of the Guaranty Trust Co.; and Franklin 
Simon, head of the department store of that name. 


Manufacturing plants are very 
busy and making as large a produc- 
tion as labor conditions will permit. 

The demand for all kinds of 
manufactured copper and brass con- 
tinues very large, and the manufac- 
turing plants of the Anaconda 
company and its subsidiaries have 
more than two months’ orders on 
their books, which is as large an 
amount of future business as it is 
reasonable to book. 

I look to see the consumption of 
copper continue at a very satisfactory 
rate for.at least the balance of this 
year, and think the increasing needs 
for copper and brass, particularly for 
electrical uses, will make continued 
good business for years ahead. 


More Staple, Less Intense 
Activity, Says Sabin 


“Forecasting business trends is 
hazardous, but there are some obvious 
facts to which attention may prop- 
erly be called at this time,” says 
Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

“Those who were far-sighted 
enough not to sell the United States 
short during the most drastic defla- 
tion period in the history of the 
country two years ago, and whose 
faith in the soundness of the funda- 
mentals of the American business sit- 
uation could not be shaken then, have 
been amply vindicated. Certainly it 
is much easier to-day than it was in 
1921 to have confidence in the basic 


business situation and to look 
forward courageously to the 
future. 


“The recent relaxation in the for- 
ward buying of important classes of 
commodities, the halt in the expansion 
of bank loans, and the recessions 
in prices have, apparently, occa- 
sioned some anxiety ; but these de- 
velopments have probably estab- 
lished a better basis for continued 
prosperity than would have re- 
sulted from an uninterrupted in- 
crease in prices such as charac- 
terized the first quarter of the 
year. They have, in fact, demon- 
strated the strength of the influences 
making for even progress, as com- 
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pared with those which lead first to 
extereme activity and then to ex- 
treme depression. 

“The significant facts are that 
freight loadings of the railroads are 
breaking all records for this time of 
the year; that the steel trade entered 
upon the second half of 1923 with 
the production of pig iron and steel 
ingots (a good barometer of general 
business conditions) only slightly be- 
low the year’s peak, which was 
reached in May; that, despite the 
handicaps of soaring wages and in- 
creased prices for materials, building 
throughout the country continues in 
large volume; that there is a short- 
age of labor; that retail trade holds 
up remarkably well, and that the 
mail order houses are increasing their 
business (which indicates that the 


Macauley Is 


farmers are buying more); that the 
banking situation was never sounder, 
and that money and credit are 
abundant at low rates. 

“A further general expansion of 
production may be expected only in 
the event of increased domestic con- 
sumption or a growth in our export 
trade. This is a condition making 
for more stable, if less intense, busi- 
ness activity in the United States in 
the immediate future. 

“Normal or better business condi- 
tions are reported from almost every 
quarter and industry, and J can see no 
reason why a reasonable degree of 
continuing prosperity may not be 
expected in spite of unsettled condi- 
tions abroad and a somewhat un- 
satisfactory agricultural situation at 
home.” 


“Bullish” on 


Motor Outlook 


What is the outlook of the mo- 
tor car industry? 

Just now many people are ask- 
ing that question. All of the lead- 
ing motor companies have been 
doing record business and making 
large profits. Will they continue 
at this pace or is a serious reaction 
at hand? 

Some who ask these questions 
are persons owning the securities 
of the motor companies; others 
are business men who regard the 
automobile business as one of the 
key industries and look to it as an 
index to the future. 

Here is the reply of Alvan Ma- 
cauley, president of Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company. Mr. Macauley 
is one of the conservative leaders 
of this industry and a close student 
of business, and the company in its 
operations reflects his personality. 

“In my opinion, forthcoming de- 
velopments in the motor industry 
will be governed by two factors— 
the trend of general business and 
the present position of the motor 
industry itself. 

“By ‘trend of general business’ I 
refer to the outlook for good times 
or bad times. If times are good, 
motor car sales will be large. If 
times are bad, there will doubtless 
be some slackening of motor car 
sales. 

“I do not mean by this to say 
that the prosperity of the motor 
car industry must necessarily wait 
upon a favorable outcome of gen- 
eral business. The fact is that the 
motor car industry is so extensive 
in its ramifications and so inti- 
mately associated with the lives of 
the people—far more so than is 
generally realized—that it is very 
much of itself a creator of good 
business and industrial prosperity. 
“In other words, while it is sub- 


ject to the control of general eco- 
nomic conditions, it is to a very 
considerable degree a maker of 
these conditions, and, therefore, of 
itself exercises a considerable in- 
fluence upon general business. 

“If the motor industry is at 
present in good shape, this fact of 
itself should tend to stabilize busi- 
ness and insure a continuance of 
industrial activity. 

“What then is the present state 
of the motor industry? The an- 
swer lies in a summarizing of un- 
derlying conditions. 

“The motor car industry to-day 
is largely in the hands of a few 
strong companies which en the 
whole have plenty of cash and do 
a large volume of business, turn 
inventories rapidly and profitably, 
and have full control of their op- 
erations. 

“There is less of guesswork and 
of what might be termed ‘gas’ and 
‘hot-air’ in the industry than at 
any time in its history. Direction 
is very generally in the hands of 
careful men who understand fac- 
tory production, and, what is more 
important, understand what the 
public will buy. 

“On the whole there has not 
been any considerable increase in 
manufacturing facilities since the 
war. There was a considerable ex- 
pansion during that period, but 
since then the consumption of cars 
has grown up to plant capacity. 

“Motor cars are distributed to 
the public through the dealers. Al- 
though manufacturers work close- 
ly with these agencies, their finan- 
cial responsibility ends at this 
point, the dealer being the means 
of final distribution to the public. 
This condition gives an added ele- 
ment of financial strength to the 
motor car manufacturer. 


“The installment sales plan 
which many observers consider to 
be a weak spot in the industry, js 
working out in the same way ag 
sales of pianos, phonographs 
houses or other commodities sold 
on this plan; that is, losses are triy- 
ial, but aside from this, such sales 
are handled chiefly by independent 
financing companies which make q 
specialty of this business, thus re. 
lieving the dealers and manufac. 
turers of financial responsibility. 

“The motor industry has not suf. 
fe.ed through the tendency of la- 
bor to loaf on the job and become 
generally inefficient, a condition 
which now confronts many indus- 
tries. Ina modern motor car plant 
manufacturing processes have be- 
come so standardized and mechan- 
ized that a worker simply cannot 
loaf on the job. Production per man 
ts very high, and the companies there- 
fore find it no burden to pay good 
wages. 

“The used-car situation has been 
pointed out as another weak spot 
in the industry. It can fairly be 
said that it has been more trouble- 
some in the past than it is to-day. 

. “Finally, there is that question 
of the ‘saturation point.’ Can the 
country go on year after year buy- 
ing cars at the rate it has in the 
past? . Frankly speaking, motor 
car manufacturers do not know. 
They are just as questioning about 
this as any, one else, and their 
business policies are laid out ac- 
cordingly. On the whole, they are 
inclined to believe that sales will 
run along at high levels, with occa- 
sional lapses due to unusual condi- 
tions. They base these convictions 
on the fact that the rule seems to 
be ‘once a motor car owner, al- 
ways a motor car owner.’ If from 
this time forward there should be 
no sales to new owners, there is 
enough replacement business in 
sight to keep the industry profit- 
ably busy.” 


Encouraging Outlook for 
Rails, Says Willard 


Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., says: 


“IT am optimistic. Why? Because 
the United States is a nation of one 
hundred and ten millions of people 
which has within its boundaries or can 
produce within its boundaries more 
than it can use or needs of nearly 
everything required. At the present 
time, because of the general condition 
of industry and agriculture, etc., 
every man who wants to work can 
work at relatively better wages than 
ever before. 

“Tn fact we are told that a greater 
number of men could be employed to- 
day than are available. We hear fre- 

(Continued on page 489) 
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The Man Who Led Advertising 
Out of the Darkness 


Epoch-Making Career of F. Wayland Ayer, Founder of 
N. W. Ayer & Son—He Built on Honor and Truth 


Other men, still bigger, 
make epochs. 

John Wanamaker did an epochal 
thing when he established the one- 
price principle in retail merchan- 
dising; Judge Gary wrote his 
name boldly on _ history’s page 
when he gave the steel industry 
fair-for-all dealings; J. P. Morgan 
won a unique place by introducing 
honorable underwriting methods 
into “High Finance.” 

Advertising had its epoch- 


Hh tier make some men big. 


By B. C. Forbes 


parents of Pilgrim stock. The first 
Ayer to cross the Atlantic came to 
America in 1636, and for nearly 
three centuries the Ayers have 
been identified with the history of 
New England. This background of 
rugged uprightness, this inherit- 
ance from generations of sturdily 
honest progenitors, was destined 
to play a large part in the life of 
the young advertising agent. 
Ayer inherited also a passion for 
learning and a consuming desire 


portant academies, he conducted 
for a number of years a college 
preparatory school in Western 
New York and in 1867 became the 
proprietor of a young ladies’ 
seminary in Philadelphia. 

The son, young though he was, 
also had made a significant mark 
in the educational field before he 
devoted his attention to advertis- 
ing. When only 14—he was born 
February 4, 1848, at Lee, Mass.— 
Wayland was ready to enter col- 

lege. He rebelled against 








maker in the person of F. 
Wayland Ayer. Virtually 
single-handed he fought for 
truth and honor and honesty 
in a business he had found 
shot through with knavery. 
With clear vision, and the 
courage born of that vision, 
he fought on, and on, and 
on; and before his death the 
other day, at the age of 75, 
he found his principles tak- 
ing deep root and saw ad- 
vertising, the former pariah 
of business, lifted to the 
dignity of a profession. 

If history is a record of 
the deeds of the great, the 
story of advertising de- 
velopment is found in a re- 
cital of what F. Wayland 
Ayer achieved. A link be- 
tween the earliest days of 
advertising and now, his life 
presents the story of adver- 
tising accomplishment just 
as the biography of John D. 
Rockefeller presents 
story of oil; Colonel C. A. 
Coffin, the electrical indus- 
try; Charles F. Brooker, the 
brass industry; George 








ness. 


know. 


The Biggest Mistake 
Ayer Ever Made 
HE 


biggest mistake I ever 
made,” F. Wayland Ayer once 
told B. C. Forbes, “was made the 
first year we did $1,000,000 of busi- 
We thanked the Lord—and 
that is about all we did. The boat 
drifted, with all hands resting on 
the oars. The next year we did less 
than $800,000. 


_ “T then vowed that if I were for- 
given for having been satisfied, I 
never would be satisfied again so a 
long as I lived. 

“Success, after all, is relative, you 
It is a sort of will-o’-the- 
wisp; you can never quite chase it 
to its destination. The farther you 
travel along the pathway of what is 
the || called Success, the farther you want 
to go, the longer the vista seems to 
become, the less the distance al- 
ready traveled appears to be.” 


burdening his parents with 
the cost of his college train- 
ing, however, and set out to 
earn his own living—prefer- 
ably as a teacher. But, let 
Ayer, the veteran, present a 
snapshot of his life at this 
stage of what was to prove 
a notable career: 

“I obtained a position,” 
Mr. Ayer said reminiscently 
to the writer a little while 
ago, “as teacher of a district 
school near Dundee, Yates 
County, New York. I re- 
ceived $20 a month and 
board, and was passed along 
from family to family under 
boarding schedule ar- 
ranged by the school trus- 
tees. By and by the doctor 
in Dundee sent for me and 


said : 

“*The County School 
Commissioner says you 
have the best school in the 
county and that you have no 
trouble with discipline. We 
want you to take charge of 
the village school here. It is 
only fair to warn you that 
the last teacher here didn’t 
complete his term; and that 











Eastman, photographic sup- 





lies; William H. Nichols, 
heavy chemicals; W. L. Douglas, 
shoes; Daniel Guggenheim, smelt- 
ing, Robert Dollar, lumber; Or- 
ville Wright, aviation; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, politics; Henry 
Clews, stock brokerage, and Edi- 
son, electrical invention. 

_ When Mr. Ayer entered adver- 
tising, he was a youth reared in 
a New England atmosphere by 


to better the masses and raise the 
standards of life through educa- 
tion. His father, Nathan Wheeler 
Ayer, was graduated from Brown 
University, where he studied under 
Dr. Francis Wayland, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Massachusetts. 
However, he felt drawn to educa- 
tion as a profession and, after 
serving as principal of several im- 


the teacher before him was 
put out through a window by his 
husky pupils and did not return. 
But the commissioner is sure you 
can handle them.’ 

“I was a little fellow—weighed 
only 75 pounds and was but 15 
years old. Among the pupils would 
be a number older than myself, 
and the job did not appeal to me. 
However, encouraged by the ad- 
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vice of my father and the school 
commissioner’s faith in me, I fin- 
ally decided to undertake the 
school. I had already learned a 
very important lesson in regard to 
discipline, which stood me in good 
stead. 

“What was it, you ask? 

“Oh, it came out of an experience 
in my first school, the very first 
time I had occasion to punish a 
boy. I had given him two or three 
warnings—and one more, for good 
measure. Then I gave him a thor- 
ough birching. 

“But I went home 
heartily ashamed of my- 
self; and in the morning 
I called him to my desk, 
told him he deserved 
more than he got, and 
that if he ever again did 
the like he would get a 
worse thrashing — but 
that he never would get 
it while I was angry. 

“Never again was it 
necessary for me to pun- 
ish anybody in _ that 
school. 

“That lesson in self- 
control I carried with 
me to my new school, 
and I had no difficulty 
in controlling the pupils. 
In fact, we ‘got along 
famously. 

“At first, there were 
only eleven pupils—the 
local academy had taken 
away all the _ others. 
After I had won the con- 
fidence of my pupils, I 
suggested that if they 
cared to come in the 
morning at eight, in- 
stead of nine, we could 
have extra studies which 
could not be included in 
the usual schedule. They 
came. 

“Then we decided to 
Stay an extra hour every 
evening. Also, we voted 
to take only half-an-hour for lunch. 
At recess, I always took part in the 
boys’ sports. Before Winter, the 
roll had increased from eleven to 
seventy pupils.” 

Before he had been teaching 
many terms, young Ayer felt that 
a university education would be 
worth while; so he entered 
Rochester University. He enjoyed 
the college atmosphere and found 
study congenial; but his father 
was not prospering financially, 
meanwhile, and Wayland decided 
to return home and find a business 
job. 
But, like Franklin, who had 
come to Philadelphia for a similar 
purpose more than a_ hundred 
years before, young Ayer tramped 
the streets many a weary day be- 
fore a satisfactory opening could 


be found. Although he got up 
bright and early and answered 
“Help Wanted” advertisements 
galore, he was unsuccessful for a 
long while. Lack of business ex- 
perience was a big handicap. At 
last a promising opening appeared 
—an offer of a job with a publish- 
ing house at $500 a year. He ac- 
cepted. 

“But,” said Mr. Ayer, “when I 
reported for work, as directed, my 
hopes were quickly shattered. The 
manager had changed his mind, 





F. WAYLAND AYER 
Founder of N. W. Ayer & Son, one of the largest and most 
progressive advertising concerns in the country. 


and | was told there was no open- 
ing in the Philadelphia house but 
that they could use me in their St. 
Louis branch, at $600 a year. As 
[ was needed at home, I declined.” 

Unable to get what he wanted, 
young Ayer took what he could 
get. He found a position to teach 
one hour a day, which: paid his 
board, and continued his hunt for 
employment in business — in the 
meantime refusing several teach- 
ing positions. Hearing of this, the 
editor of a weekly religious paper 
in Philadelphia asked young Ayer 
why he would not accept the equiv- 
alent of a thousand dollars a year 
to become principal of a school 
near Philadelphia when he was 
willing to accept five hundred in a 
clerical position. Ayer replied that 
he was determined to become a 
business man. 
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Then came about F. Wayland 
Ayer’s introduction to advertising 
an introduction . accomplished by 
this same editor. Let me describe 
it in Mr. Ayer’s own words: 

“He invited me to come to the 
window. As he pointed to the busj- 
ness street, three stories below, he 
said with great conviction: 

““All those business houses 
should advertise; this paper needs 
the advertising; I believe you can 
get it, and there is 25 per cent. 
commission in it for you. Here’s 
your chance to make a 
start in business.’ 

“I thought over the 
matter carefully that 
night, accepted the po- 
sition. next day, and 
started on Monday 
morning. All the first 
week I didn’t get any- 
thing that looked or 
even smelled like an 
order, although I used 
a lot of shoe leather and 
spent for street car fares 
and lunches what was, 
for me, a _ considerable 
amount of money. 

“It seemed disheart- 
ening ; but I made up my 
mind not to become dis- 
couraged. On the follow- 
ing Monday I booked 
my first order for an ad- 
vertisement. It was a 
$200 order. It paid me 
$50 commission.” 

It didn’t take young 
Ayer long to discover 
that he had found his 
vocation. Nor did it 
take others long to dis- 
cover the same thing. 

He earned $1,200 in 
commissions the _ first 
year. That brought an 
offer of $2,000 a year in 
salary, but he declined 
it. Later he was offered 
$100 a week. Again he 
declined, explaining that 
he had made up his mind to build 
a business of his own. 

“When I was 20,” Mr. Ayer re- 
cently said to me, “I began work 
as an advertising agent. My sav- 
ings that year amounted to $250. 
On April 1, of the following year 
(1869), the firm of N. W. Ayer & 
Son was announced—my father 
gave up his school at the end ot! 
the school year in June. 

“In those days advertising was 
conducted on lines which were 
not—well, not in accordance with 
the present-day code of ethics. 
Every advertising agent owned 
or controlled space or had special 
rates in a particular list of papers. 
So far as he could control it, all 
the business he booked went into 
his ‘list,’ whether or not the ‘list 
fitted the advertiser’s needs. 
Thompson had his Magazine List 
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of 25; there was Dauchy’s 1,130 
Paper List; there were the co-op- 
erative newspapers; there was 
\Jden’s Religious List; and there 
was Rowell’s List of 1,000 papers. 

Patent Insides or Outsides, we 
called them. George P. Rowell & 
Company, owners of the last named 
jist, were then the recognized 
leaders in advertising. 

“Rach advertising agent who 
owned or controlled advertising in 
, list of newspapers naturally 
sought and fought to get all the 
business he could for his own list. 
There was no such thing as a fixed 
price for space. The rule was to 
charge an advertiser all he would 
stand, when there was little or no 
competition; and to cut prices to 
the bone when competition for any 
piece of business made it neces- 
sary. The prevailing motto seemed 
to be ‘Get business, suitable or un- 
suitable, honest or fake; get the 
top price whenever possible, but 
get business.’ 

“We began in offices as humble 
as our capital, occupying one-third 
of one room at 530 Arch Street dur- 
ing the summer, and finding more 
suitable quarters at 719 Sansom 
street in the fall. We were very 
small frogs in the advertising pond ; 
rather, I should call it the adver- 
tising puddle, for advertising was 
pretty muddy in those _ pioneer 
days. Our whole force consisted 
of my father, head of the firm, and 
myself, equal partner, and one 
bookkeeper. I swept the office, 
cared for the errands—in fact, did 
about everything that was beneath 
the dignity of a bookkeeper.’ 


Sets Out to Eradicate Evils 


“T spent most of the day on the 
street, seeking business, making 
estimates, conducting correspond- 
ence and doing other inside work 
either before the usual business 
hours in the morning or, more com- 
monly, at night. Evening work was 
very frequent, often very late, in 
order to save clerk hire. A very 
modestly-furnished room close to 
our office enabled me to put in 
long hours and yet get a modicum 
of sleep, and I frequently did not 
go home until the end of the week 
to be with my parents over Sun- 
day. 

“\t first we did business as the 
advertising business was then 
done. We had a list of eleven Phila- 
delphia religious weeklies, and 
controlled all the advertising 
which was accepted for them. And, 
by the way, that was the founda- 
tion for what later became the 
Religious Press Association, an 
organization which has been in 
Successful operation ever since, and 
ot which I still am president. 

“T hustled around, however, for 





The Better Side of 
the Letter File 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OUR business letters are 

a bit of your business or- 
ganization; they reflect your 
business code. The larger 
and more powerful your or- 
ganization, the greater the 
responsibility—noblesse oblige 
—for what goes out in the 
mails. 

Just as the numerous let- 
ters of Cicero give us an 
inside view of the social and 
political life of the musty Ro- 
man period, so would the files 
of business letters — were 
they available for publication 
—reveal the true inwardness 
of modern business. Were 
the history of business ethics 
to be compiled from letter 
files, what would the story 
be? 

One of our readers, be- 
lieving that the better side 
of business would be shown 
in strong predominance were 
a search to be made of cor- 
respondence records, has 
asked “Forbes” to offer a 
prize of $100 (furnished by 
him) for the letter represent- 
ing in our opinion the best 
example of clean, honorable 
business methods. The let- 
ter may be either one sent 
or received by your concern. 

Copies of letters should be 
sent to the “Letter Contest 
Editor,” Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and must carry the 
names of the concerns which 
sent and the concerns which 
received them. 

Contest will close August 
15 and the winning letter will 
be published in “Forbes” for 
September 1. 

For the sake of better un- 
derstanding of the heart and 
soul of business by the rank 
and file of the people, please 
don’t let modesty keep the 
better side of your letter file 
forever in the dark. “Forbes” 
believes that business is get- 
ting better and better and we 
want to give the public the 
facts. 











other business from advertisers. 
Sometimes trouble arose about 
having advertising accepted from 
me when it crossed the path of 
those who had lists. 

“It soon became evident to me 
that the whole method of accept- 
ing and placing advertising was 
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unsatisfactory, especially to the 
advertiser. The more I learned of 
the inside of the business, the less 
I liked the ethics then in vogue. 
Advertising was then on much the 
same plane as selling second-hand 
clothing in New York’s Bowery is 
to-day. The buyer had to beware 
of the seller. The advertising of- 
fered and sold was what I called 
the ready-made variety. If the list 
of publications offered happened 
to come anywhere near fitting the 
buyer of the advertising, well and 
good. If not, the buyer suffered. 
“As a matter of fact, the buyers 
of this ready-made advertising, 
which was obtained by more or 
less unscrupulous agents on a com- 
petitive basis, were of a very differ- 
ent type from the high-grade men 
and concerns that use advertising 
to-day. Advertising itself was 
looked at askance by reputable 
business houses and companies. 
They would not, with few excep- 
tions, condescend to use it. Adver- 
tising then was used mostly to pro- 
mote the sale of patent medicines. 
There was also some tobacco ad- 
vertising, including chewing to- 
bacco, and snuff, lottery advertising 
and the announcement of drawings. 


Outcome of Talk with Friend 


“Remember, that was before the 
monthly magazine, as we know it 
to-day, was born, and when the 
standard form of publication was 
the weekly. Daily newspapers then 
were not very common. There were 
only about 8,000 publications of all 
classes; a great contrast with our 
22,000 publications of to-day. 

“My dissatisfaction with the dis- 
reputable methods then prevailing, 
and my gradual determination to 
handle only better classes of ad- 
vertising and that on a self-respect- 
ing basis, reached a climax one 
day in a peculiar way. 

“The gentleman who had suc- 
ceeded to the editorial chair in the 
office of the paper which first gave 
me employment in Philadelphia 
came to me in the latter part of 
1873 with the remark that he would 
like to have a serious talk with me 
about my business future. 


““T have come to think a good 
deal of you, personally,’ he said, 
‘and I have high regard for your 
ability; but I wish you were in a 
business I could respect as much as 
I respect you.’ 


“Looking me straight in the eye, 
he added: ‘What is an advertising 
agent, anyway? Nothing but a 
drummer—and he never will be 
anything else. No one has any re- 
spect for him!’ Then said he, ‘I be- 
lieve I am in position to arrange 
for you a connection with an or- 
ganization of the highest standing, 


(Continued on page 500) 





Fisittuirsite's New Wonder Wells 
Turn Oil Topsy-Turvy 


By Laurence Beech 


LMOST overnight it seems, 
A California, with a total 

production of nearly three- 
quarters of a million barrels of oi! 
a day, 35 per cent. of the country’s 
entire output, has become the 
deminating factor in the world’s 
petroleum industry. 

Her new wonder oil pools in the 
Los Angeles Basin, at Huntington 
Beach, Signal Hill and Santa Fe 
Springs, not only give California 
this supreme distinction, but they 
are shattering all records. They 
are making a new kind of history 
in the oil industry. 

From a present defined area of 
less than 5,000 acres, these new 
fields alone are pouring forth 
daily, more than half a million 
barrels of high grade crude oil. 
And this is with a curtailment pro- 
gram in effect whereby 30 per 
cent. of potential production is 
held back. Little more than a 
year ago when their real develop- 
ment ‘started with deep-drilling 
operations, these fields were pro 
ducing only about 50,000 barrels. 

[he current daily output of 
these new fields is greater than 
ever before reached by all the 
other fields on the Coast. It is 
more than the present production 
of the entire state of Oklahoma; 
more than double Mexico’s pro- 
duction; one-quarter the present 
output for the entire United 
States; approximately one-fifth 
the World’s output; and, exclusive 
of the United States and Mexico, 
is greater than the total amount 
of oil now being produced in all 
other fields of the world put 
together. 

The annual production of 182,- 
000,000 barrels from these new 
fields is greater than the total 
production in the United States in 
any year prior to 1913 and double 
the production of the United 
States in 1906. 

At an average price of 90 cents 
a barrel at the well, the aggregate 
daily value is more than $450,000. 
The value in refined products is 
probably at least five times that, 
or $2,000,000 a day. 

But while the fields are statis- 
tically interesting, it is their eco- 
nomic aspects that are of primary 
importance. They have changed 
the face of the entire oil map. The 
eyes of an industry in which 
nearly eight billion dollars is in- 
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Unwittingly, the City of Long Beach, California, has stepped into the shoes of 


Rockefeller, Doheney, and other celebrated oil men. 
purchased the top of a hill for park purposes. 


Some years ago, the town 
Shortly thereafter oil was discov- 


ered in the vicinity, and the vast Signal Hill oil fields are the result, with Long 
Beach’s property right in the center. 


vested in the United States now 
follow every new development in 
the California oil situation with 
intense interest. 

This is the more remarkable, be- 
cause previous to the development 
of these pools, California, though 
a leading oil producing state for a 
generation, had always been an 
isolated factor in the petroleum 
industry. She filled her own 
wants and those of the two other 
Pacific Coast states; but aside 
from shipping some _ refinery 
products to the Orient and South 
America, she had never en- 
croached in any important way on 
the marketing territory beyond 
those boundaries. 

Consequently, the industry gen- 
erally was disposed to withhold 
recognition of California, as a real 
competitor, until recognition was 
forced by a direct challenge. This 
challenge was flung to the outside 
world in the form of a drastic re- 
duction in California crude oil 
prices last April. 

Until that time there had been 
a marked tendency to belittle the 
effect of the mounting production 
on the theory that it was tem- 


porary and evanescent. Eastern 
and Mid-Continent grades of 
crude oil had been actually ad- 
vanced in price half a dozen times, 
during January and February, and 
they had continued to hold up near 
peak levels during March and 
most of April. Meanwhile, Cal- 
ifornia quotations had remained 
stationary and its shipments of 
cheaper crude oil East were, more 
and more, shutting out Mid-Con- 
tinent producers from the great 
refining centers on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Drilling operations had been en- 
couraged on an extensive scale by 
the advanced prices in the Mid- 
Continent and had resulted in con- 
tinued increases in output there. 
Since the flood of new oil could 
not be absorbed in consuming 
channels it backed up into storage 
tanks and assumed formidable 
proportions late in the spring. As 
one now looks back on the trend 
of developments it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the 
whole oil industry blundered in- 
excusably in its failure to see the 
inevitable consequences of this 
situation. 
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Owing to the large element of 
speculation in the oil business and 
1p the perishable character of the 
commodity itself, the economic 
igsses attending over-production 
are huge. In California extraordi- 
nary conditions surrounding the 
development of the new fields have 
made it impossible to exercise 
,equate control over increased 
production, but in the Mid-Con- 
inent it would have been possible 
to prevent it in great measure, had 
not the bait of high prices been 
held out for so long. 

When the first reduction in 


| (alifornia quotations came, it was 


promptly followed by a 


tion. In the California fields, num- 
bers of completed wells are being 
pinched in to about 70 per cent. of 
their capacity because it has been 
impossible to handle the full 
potential production with existing 
pipe lines, storage, refinery, and 
shipping facilities, and also be- 
cause the big purchasing com- 
panies have adopted a curtailment 
program for the good of the in- 
dustry. 

Leading banking interests on 
the coast have joined with the big 
oil companies in efforts to impress 
upon small drillers the dangers of 
frenzied new development. Their 
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yards, back yards and grave yards, 
and the very streets ran oil. But, 
“the three Los Angeles Basin 
fields are town-lot propositions on 
a scale that makes Burkburnett 
look frail and feeble,” says Paul 
Wagner, staff correspondent of 
“The National Petroleum News.” 
And he ought to know, for he 
“covered” Burkburnett as well as 
every other important oil field 
discovery that has run the usual 
“boom” course in the last decade. 
The second fact to ponder is 
that the producing sands—the in- 
dustry’s term for the porous rock 
formation in which the oil 





is deposited—are of record- 





series of price cuts through- 
out the other fields of the 
country. The seriousness 
of the over-production sit- 
yation was thus emphasized 
with great force. There 
was consternation among | 
small investors in oil shares 
as they saw quotations melt 
away in the stock market. 
Whether or not they will 
recover their losses remains 
to be seen; but the chances 
are they will have to wait a 
long time for a return to 
this year’s highest prices. 

The expectations of large 
profits and liberal dividend 
distributions around which 
the bull market was buiit, 
assumed the maintenance 
this year of a price level for 
crude oil and gasoline which | 
is now wholly out of the 
question. For California’s 
new fields are destined to 
dominate the price situation 
for an indefinite period. 

In considering this condi- 
tion, the first fact to fix 
firmly in mind is that while 
the heavy new production 
is coming from a proven 
area of about 5,000 acres, 
the present output does not 
fully measure the potential 
peak production. Completed 
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Oil and the Wealth 
of Nations 


E HAVE maintained our in- 
dustrial supremacy in recent 
years largely through the exploita- 
tion of our prolific oil resources,” 
says Laurence Beech. “Regardless 
of the fact that experts, declaiming 
against the rapid exhaustion of our 
petroleum reserves, have told us 
year after year that we face an im- 
minent shortage, we have gone on 
finding new fields and increasing 
our total output. In 1922 we pro- 
duced 551,000,000 barrels — more 
than double the production of ten 
years ago. And our present rate of 
production is far above any previ-. 
ous record. 

“Since we need this oil, since it 
has proved one of the greatest 
forces in our industrial develop- 
ment, since it has helped make us a 
vital, progressive, prosperous na- 
tion, who can say that it will not 
vastly benefit us to continue in 
future to use it as freely as we have 
done in the past?” 


breaking thickness. More- 
over, these sands occur in 
layers with shale in be- 
tween; so that when a well 
in one layer of sand has 
dwindled down, it is often 
merely a question of deep- 
ening it to a lower level in 
order to re-establish it as a 
flush producer. This has 
actually been done. These 
lower layers often are far 
richer than the ordinary 
primary oil sand. If it were 
not for the dividing floors 
of shale, there is no telling 
how large the wells would 
be. They might easily ex- 
ceed the gigantic flows of 
Mexico’s famous 100,000 
barrel gushers. 

As it is, wells have been 
brought in with initial pro- 
duction as high as 35,000 
barrels a day. The average 
present daily production in 
one of the deeper sand 
layers is 4,000 barrels a well. 

Specifically, the sands 
range in thickness from 
1,500 feet up to 3,000 feet, 
compared with the ordinary 
thickness of between 75 and 
100 feet for the most prolific 
sands in the Mid-Continent 
and for the older sands in 
California. Obviously the 











wells represent but a small 





percentage of the total now 
drilling and to be drilled. The 
fields are cut up into town lots 
with hundreds of individual own- 
ers and they are being subjected 
to the most intensive drilling ever 
seen in the history of the industry. 
Experts agree that the present 
rate of output could be maintained 
for months if it were possible to 
regulate the bringing in of new 
wells so as to keep new flush pro- 
duction balancing the loss in old 
production. 

_ Ordinarily the so-called “flush” 
is off a new oil field within a few 
months. That, however, is on 
condition that the wells are 
allowed to produce to their full 
capacity from the time of comple- 


warnings have prevailed to a cer- 
tain extent. But in a field where 
more than half the acreage is 
owned in small parcels by individ- 
uals who have little conception 
of the broader economic aspects 
of the situation and who are eager 
to get from their land the largest 
possible amount vf oil in the 
shortest space of time, it is going 
to be difficult to keep the situation 
in hand. 

Those who have followed de- 
velopments in the industry in re- 
cent years will remember the ex- 
citement attending discovery of oi! 
in the center of the town of Burk- 
burnett, Texas, a few years ago. 
Wells were drilled there in front 





production possibilities per 
acre are enormous. 

Minimum estimates place the 
ultimate yield from the present 
defined area, at 500 million barrels 
or 100 thousand barrels an acre. 
It may easily reach a _ billion 
barrels. That compares with esti- 
mates of between 9 and 10 billion 
barrels minimum, and 13 to 15 
billion maximum, as the reserve 
supply of the whole country, esti- 
mates made, by the way, before 
the existence of any such fields as 
these was known. With their dis- 
covery the law of probabilities has 
veered strongly in favor of finding 
other similar pools in the same 
general area. 

The present pools were dis- 
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covered at a gamble, the greater 
because the geologists had never 
been able to find any definite evi- 
dence of their existence. In a 
general way, the Basin had been 
mapped as probable oil bearing 
territory, but there was no clue, 
such as is usually found, to indi- 
cate the most favorable spot for a 
drill hole. When the time comes, 
the whole Los Angeles Basin, 
covering nearly two counties, wiii 
doubtless be thoroughly tested. 
The present experience in drilling 
is, of course, affording valuable 
information for such future opera- 
tions. 

Still another precedent set in 
the development of these fields is 
the record-breaking depth of the 
wells. That also has an obvious 
bearing on future oil possibilities 
in other California fields and, foi 
that matter, in practically every 
other oil region in the country. 

Heretofore, the deepest wells 
have not generally exceeded about 
3,500 feet. In these new California 
fields the drills have penetrated to 
a depth of more than a mile—and 
struck oil! Even deeper tests are 
now under way, and as this is 
being written one drill is nearing 
- the 6,000-foot level. 

Manifestly, coming years are 
going to witness deeper drilling 
operations in the Mid-Continent 
and elsewhere, now that California 
has proved that it can be done. In 
fact, there is now drilling in West 
Virginia, a test well which the 
drillers are prepared to push down 
to 8,000 feet if necessary. And 
who knows what they may bring 
forth? 


The handling of California's 
flood of oil has developed many in- 
teresting phases. So urgent has 
been the necessity for speed in 
providing additional facilities that 
amazing things have been done. 
Whole strings of steel tanks in the 
northern part of the state have 
been torn down, shipped to the 
Los Angeles section, and _ re- 
erected there. 


Working Night and Day 


Within the last twelve months 
there has been ‘an increase in the 
capacity of the field storage tanks 
of approximately 25,000,000 
barrels. It costs about 45 cents a 
barrel to erect these gigantic 
roundhouses of the oil fields; so 
that the investment in new tank- 
age alone represents about $12,- 
000,000. It is noteworthy that in 
addition to the ordinary stee! 
storage tanks, enormous concrete 
reservoirs, holding from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 barrels, are being built. 

Several pipe lines are being laid 
from the Santa Fe Springs and 


Signal Hill fields to Los Angeles 
harbor under continuous higl: 
pressure by the employment of 
three shifts working night and 
day, the night work being carried 
on in the glare of acetylene 
torches. Big refineries are also 
going up around Los Angeles har- 
bor, and extensive terminals and 
loading docks are under construc- 
tion, all as a result of the develop- 
ment of the new fields. 


Plans are now under way for 
two or three new pipe lines to 
ocean terminals at Huntington 
Beach and Newport harbor to 
serve the producers in the former 
field which is the southernmost of 
the three. 


Besides the big Los Angeles 
harbor refineries already built or 
under way, scores of small plants 
have gone up in the fields them- 
selves. These may be more accur- 
ately described as skimming and 
absorption plants than as _ re- 
fineries. The former “top” the 
crude, taking off only the lighter 
distillates, such as gasoline and 
naphtha. The latter utilize the 
“wet” gas which rises from the oil 
wells, extracting therefrom a very 
volatile grade of gasoline which is 
blended with lower grades before 
being sold for commercial uses. 


Where the Oil Goes 


All these activities bear witness 
to the scale upon which the new 
oil production is presently utilized 
and prospectively to be utilized. 
They suggest that the experienced 
oil men who are on the ground as 
representatives of big and power- 
ful companies are spending vast 
sums of money only because they 
have the utmost faith in the pro- 
ductive life of the fields. It is their 
answer to those who have at- 
tempted to minimize the impor- 
tance of the California develop- 
ments as to their effect in making 
California a real factor in the 
world oil situation. 


According to the Los Angeles 
“Examiner,” 500-odd tanker car- 
goes, including those destined for 
Pacific Coastwise ports, cleared 
from the harbor at San Pedro 
from January to April,.of this 
year, the number in January being 
105 and in April 161. 

One of the principal users of this 
California oil is the great Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which is running its plants at 
Bayonne on 50 to 60 per cent. 
California crude. It is reported 
that this company has contracted 
five years ahead for its require- 
ments. The Atlantic Refining 
Company at Philadelphia is also a 
large shipper of California crude 
and has made long-term contracts. 


‘refined products. 
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Another extremely interestip 
feature of this outward movemer 
of California oil is the fact tha; 
cargoes of it are regularly going 
to Mexico—carrying coals to New: 
castle. 


Invading Foreign Markets 


And there is reason to believe 
that California crude oil cargoes 
may be sent to Europe on a fair}; 
large scale in the not distan: 
future. Already some such ship- 
ments have been made to France 
and England. 

But what is more important js 
the invasion of foreign markets by 
California refiners. Their abilit- 
to do that successfully is due, no: 
only to an increase in the tota| 
supply of crude, but also to the 
high grade of the oil now avail- 
able for refining. In the pas 
there was rarely a time when swi- 
ficient supplies of oil could not be 
brought to the surface from the 
older California fields to meet the 
gasoline demands on the Coast; 
but it was not always strictly ad- 
vantageous to run this oil through 
the refineries on account of the 
comparatively small recoveries of 
What remained 
had to be marketed as fuel oil, and 
there was a limit always to the 
amount for which a profitable out- 
let could be found. Now the situ- 
ation is completely changed. The 
new fields are yielding up a su- 
perior grade of crude with which 
California plants are able to turr 
out more cheaply, a greatly in- 
creased volume of gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil, and other refinery prod- 
ucts. 


It is more difficult to avoid 
under-estimation than over-esti- 
mation of the economic results 
from California’s great oil dis- 
coveries. That they have brought 
price declines in crude and re- 
fined products is, of course, tem- 
porarily disconcerting to a large 
part of the oil industry. But 
cheaper oil and cheaper gasoline 
are of untold benefit to a wide 
range of industries and thus find 
reflection in lower living costs. 
And in the long run, lower prices 
mean greater consumption and 
larger volume of business upon 
which true prosperity in any in- 
dustry is based. 





Durant’s Promised Replies 


Delay in publishing the second 
half of the replies promised by 
W. C. Durant to the (fifty) 
questions submitted, by arrange- 
ment, by the editor of “Forbes” 
is due to the non-receipt of addi- 
tional replies up to the time of 
our going to press. 
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President Harding, On Tour, 
Opens His Mind 


tinent, en route to Alaska, 

President Harding has made 
yarious addresses, the one in St. 
Louis dealing with the question of 
our entrance inte the World Court, 
the one in Spokane expressing the 
Administration’s attitude on the 
subjects of irrigation and the utili- 
vation of the streams of the West 
for hydro-electric power, while in 
another speech he dealt with the 
railroad problem. Those were the 
most important. 

Few presidents have been held in 
higher esteem personally than Mr. 
Harding. He is gracious, kindly, 
and has rare charm as a man and 
as a public speaker. He does not 
arouse the intense personal interest 
Theodore Roosevelt did nor the 
equally intense antagonism. He is 
not the positivist that the Rough 
Rider was. By the same token his 
speeches, while they sound good to 
those who hear them, do not have 
greater force and strength, as you 
read them and analyze them, as 
was and is the case with Woodrow 
Wilson. 


[ HIS TRIP across the con- 


Reverses Stand on World Court 


When the President of the 
United States speaks on an inter- 
national subject he has the world 
for an audience. . For that reason 
the St. Louis address may be ac- 
cepted as the most important utter- 
ance of the President on his jour- 
ney West. The speech was _re- 
markable in that he practically re- 
versed the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the par- 
ticipation of this country in the 
World Court. Essentially it 
abandons the Root plan and the 
Hughes proposal of last February 
to which at the time the President 
gave his full approval and which 
was accepted as a preliminary to 
America’s representation in the 
World Court. 

_ It is not unlikely that Mr. Hard- 
ing’s St. Louis statement will play 
a considerable part in the next 
Presidential campaign. (“Forbes” 
is a business publication and has no 
concern with politics except in its 
relation to business.) It is reason- 
ably certain Mr. Harding will be 
renominated. For his party to re- 
fuse to select him for a second term 
would be a practical acknowledge- 





By Richard Spillane 


ment that his Administration had 
not been a success. 

Democrats will read into the St. 
Louis speech a repudiation of Elihu 
Root and Secretary Hughes and 


the abandonment of the program 


President Harding announced last 
February for this country’s en- 


trance into the World Court. They 


will ascribe his change of front to 
an unwillingness to break with 
Senator Lodge and the isolationist 
element in the Republican party. 


© Harris & Ewing 


President Harding in a Characteristic 
Speaking Attitude 


In the speech in which President 
Harding dealt with the railroad 
problem no particularly new ideas 
were advanced. In general he sup- 
ported the Ripley plan for consoli- 
dation of the transportation lines 
into regional groups with various 
of the weak roads “leaning on the 
strong.” As might be expected 
some interests see great difficulty 
‘n bringing such a scheme to ac- 
complishment. 

In essence the task is no more 
difficult than has been brought to 
success in the merging of the 125 
or thereabout railroads of Great 
Britain into a few groups. The 
same cry of insuperable financial 
barriers was raised in England. 
When a law was passed, however, 
ordering consolidation and it was 


made plain that if the railroads did 
rot agree among themselves as to 
the terms of consolidation the gov- 
ernment would step in and do the 


job, the railroad security owners 


and the bankers got together and 
soon found a way. And when they 
did they discovered that, so far as 
financing was concerned, it was 
largely one of swapping securities, 
the chief difficulty being in arriv- 
ing at what was a fair basis in each 
“swap.” 

What has not dawned fully upon 
the consciousness of the American 
people is that transportation is a 
natural monopoly and that many 
of the ills from which the railroads 
suffer to-day grow out of senseless 
and uneconomic competition. This 
is particularly true in relation to 
terminals at the principal seaports 
and interior points of concentra- 
tion. 


Railroad Competition Senseless 


France very early in the railroad 
era accepted rail transportation as 
a natural monopoly. There are 
only six or seven railroad systems 
serving that country to-day. Great 
Britain’s railroads were developed 
and operated on the competitive 
basis and with the same senseless 
paralleling of lines and exclusion of 
rivals from advantageous positions 
that we are burdened with and that 
ultimately finds expression in the 
railroad bill the public has to pay. 
Now the British roads have 
adopted the monopoly principle, 
with the government controlling 
rates and acting as supervisor 
general. 


Advocates of the principle of 
monopoly in transportation declare 
that competition in railroading is 
as senseless as competition would 
be in trolley lines in cities or com- 
petition between gas companies or 
telephone companies in one munici- 
pality. Think of having several 
sets of gas pipes or telephones and 
what it would mean in duplication 
of equipment, employees and 
costs. 





Mr. Harding, in his Spokane ad- 
dress, was at his best. He had op- 
portunity, in outlining the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward conserva- 
tion of timber resources, the 
safeguarding of the national parks, 
and the development of the water 

(Continued on page 488) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of cad 















tation and name of author. 





———— 





To be glad of life because it gives 
you the chance to love and to work 
and to play and to look up at the 
stars; to be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the 
best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and to fear nothing except 
cowardice; to be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your dis- 
gusts; to covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of 
heart and gentleness of manners; to 
think seldom of your enemies, often 
of your friends, and every day of 
Christ, and to spend as much time 
as you can, with body and with spirit, 
in God’s out-of-doors—these are 
little guide-posts on the foot-path to 
peace—Henry Van Dyke. 

From Edward Shearer, Lindsay, Cal. 

* * * 

There is not one man in a thou- 
sand capable of being a successful 
rogue, while any one may succeed as 
an honest man.—E. W. Howe. 

. 2 8 

Attention to detail is the secret of 
success in every sphere of life; and 
little kindnesses, little acts of con- 
siderateness, little appreciations, little 
confidences, are all that most of us 
are called upon to perform, but they 
are all that are needed to keep the 
friendship sweet.—Hugh Black. 

From J. ioniee, a oi Portland, Ore. 


Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. 
This is one of the chief elements in 
what we vaguely call capacity. If 
you do not dare to differ from your 
associates and teachers you will 
never be great or your life sublime. 
You may be the happier as a result, 
or you may be miserable. Each of 
us is great insofar as we perceive 
and act on the infinite possibilities 
which lie undiscovered and unrecog- 
nized about us.— James Harvey 
Robinson. 


The Man Who Can 
Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Sidney Warren Mase 
The man who can is just the man, 
When there’s a thing to do, 


Who jumps right in and works like 


sin 
Until the job is through ; 
Who likes the game and plays the 
same 
According to his plan, 
And doesn’t quit till done with it— 
The worth-while man who can. 


It’s he who works and never shirks 
Whatever he may find, 

And takes delight in doing right 
The task to him assigned ; 

Who’s trained to serve and never 

swerve 

His course nor lack the vim 

It takes to do and carry through 
The job that’s up to him. 


It’s not his way to count the pay, 
Nor what the cost shall be; 

His is the aim to buck the game 
And win the toiler’s fee; 

He’s always fit and every whit 
Of confidence bestows, 

With faith sublime and zeal to climb 
As on and up he goes. 


Thank God for him who’s ever trim 
And dauntless in the race, 
Who, heart and soul, pursues the 
goal 
And wins a worthy place; 

Who plays his part in field or mart, 
Or shops that clang and buzz— 
Thank God for such, we owe him 

much, 
The man who can—and does! 


—— 





A conservative young man has 
wound up his life before it was un- 
reeled. We expect old men to be 
conservative, but when a nation’s 
young men are so its funeral bell is 
already rung.—Beecher. 

* * * 

The busy man has few idle 
visitors; to the boiling pot the flies 
come not.—Benjamin Franklin. 
From L. F. Sree - ae Minn. 


If you intend to go to work there 
is no better place than right where 
you are; if you do not intend to go 
to work you cannot get along any- 
where. Squirming and crawling 
about from place to place can do no 
good.—Abraham Lincoln. 

It is important to give the in- 
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dividual in our industrial and govern. 
mental system a feeling that his 
dignity and self-respect, and, as far 
as possible, his initiative are pre. 
served. If we give him a sense that 
he is being consulted about matters 
within his range of interest we cop- 
serve his self-confidence and we act 
in accordance with modern demo. 
cratic tendencies. Such a course 
produces better results by releasing 
individual energies. Any scheme of 
employee representation should be 
so conducted as to encourage con- 
structive contributions. The wide- 
awake executive will welcome the 
opportunity through conferences 
with organized committees of his 


_ employees to stimulate and make use 


of group 
‘Lewisohn. 


thought. — Sam A. 


* * 


Of all the cankers of human happi- 
ness none corrodes with so silent yet 
so baleful an influence as indolence. 
It is while we are young that the 
habit of industry is formed. If not 
then it never is afterwards.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 

From C. F. Evans, Atlanta, Ga. 
x ok ok 


When quite young I set a goal 
where I would retire: I have reached 
that goal, and enjoyed every step of 
the way. Now, to retire would be 
misery. Not that I want more 
money, but to step aside and give up 
the activities of life has no charms 
for me now. May the Lord give me 
health and pep to the end.—William 
Petrie, Wheeling, Va. 

From Williom Petrie, Wheeling, Va. 


It’s the way a man sticks to a thing 
that marks him as a success or a 
failure. Many a fellow has won out 
at the eleventh hour just because he 
wouldn’t let go. Don’t be a quitter. 
—Farrington. 

From W. W. Kemper, Bremen, O. 





A @ext 


rt nothing be done thronoh 
strife and vain glory; But in 
lomliness of mind, let rack esters 
rach other better than himerlf.— 
Philippians 2:3. 
Sent in by L. E. Edgecomb, 
Cortland, N. Y. What ts your 
favorite text? Copies of 


“Forbes Epigrams” are present- 
ed to senders of texts used 
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™ Accounting Records Can Make 


or Break Your Business 


Have You an Accounting System or Only a Set of Books? 
Reading the “Chart and Compass of Business’”’ 
By Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., LL. D. 


HETHER he is aware of it 
W or not, every man is more 

or less of an accountant. 
He may be blissfully ignorant of ac- 
counting procedure, but he shares its 
viewpoints and acts accordingly. In 
personal affairs, if he is wise and 
prosperous, he has found a way to 
limit his expenses to his income. He 
compares his debts with his assets 
and tries to increase the latter. 

In his field of business activity, he 
is interested mainly in the results of 
his efforts and he measures these re- 
sults in dollars and cents. It 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


sive. It is through his accounting 
records that such facts are gathered. 
In them he has a continuous record 
of the facts concerning his business. 
The financial statements that are pre- 
pared from this record classify the 
items of income and all expenses in- 
curred to earn this income; they 
present, too, a detailed analysis of 
the assets of the business and of its 
liabilities. With such facts at his 
command, an executive can picture 
the status and the progress of each 
division of his organization and can 


them do not produce accounting sys- 
tems any more than owning a banjo 
entitles a man to call himself a banjo 
player. 

If an accounting system is any- 
thing at all to a busines man, it ought 
to be a chart and compass showing 
him the direction in which his or- 
ganization is headed. The account- 
ant prepares financial statements. He 
may consider the job well done when 
his books and statements balance. 
The executive in charge, however, is 
concerned with the contents of the 

statements. Do the sales and 








is the function of accounting 
to put into his hands the 
proper measure. Thus, 
whether in private life or in 
business affairs, the account- 
ing viewpoint, to a certain ex- 
tent, dominates our activities. 

The properietor of a small 
business who manages every- 
thing himself needs no elab- 
orate system of records and 
employs only those which 
touch the essentials of the 
business. As the business 
grows and as the directing 
head becomes further  re- 
moved from the details of 
operation, the need of exten- 
sive recorded information be- 
comes more acute. The large 








O INTERPRET his statements 

and get the most out of them, the 
executive should, in the first place, 
know how the data presented to 
him have been selected. In other 
words, he should have a sound 
knowledge of accounting proced- 
ure 


HIS does not necessarily mean 
that the executive must be a 
bookkeeper. But it does mean that 
he ought to know the rules as thor- 
oughly as the baseball umpire 
knows his code.. 


profits of the current year 
bear the proper return to the 
results of previous years? 
Was the increase or decrease 
in profit commensurate with 
the change in cost of doing 
business? Was a decreased 
profit due to excessive losses 
or unproductive advertising, 
or was it a result of concen- 
tration of sales effort on less 
profitable lines of goods? 
These and other problems will 
confront the executive, and 
he looks to his statements 
both for the actual facts and 
for indications of the changes 
that are desirable as well. 

In this connection, I recall 
an incident related by a 














business organizations. of to- 

day impress one by their size, by the 
diversity of their activities, and by 
the wide variety of interests involved. 
To operate and manage such large 
industries would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, unless their diversified activities 
were closely controlled by a well-per- 
fected organization and unless their 
direction was based upon certain fun- 
damental principles, comparatively 
few in number, which underlie the 
operation of every business regard- 
less of its size. 

What is essential in order that the 
directing head of a large organiza- 
tion may keep in touch with all the 
phases of his business with its varied 
interests and be able to pass sound 
Judgment on its progress? The 
answer is simple. He must have 
facts, and his judgment will be at 
fault unless the facts available for his 
use are both accurate and comprehen- 


locate quickly the causes of its suc- 
cess or failure. 

To interpret his statements cor- 
rectly and get the most out of them, 
the executive should, in the first 
place, know how the data presented 
to him have been selected. In other 
words, he must have a sound knowl- 
edge of accounting procedure. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
executive must be a bookkeeper. But 
it does mean that he ought to know 
the rules as thoroughly as the base- 
ball umpire knows his code. 

If he has this knowledge, he will 
know first of all whether his business 
has an accounting system or only a 
set of books. So if the books do not 
tell the status and progress of his 
business—if they are mere routine 
records of business transactions, 
there may be no proper accounting 
system at all. Books with figures in 


banker friend of mine. A 
concern depositing with his bank 
applied for a loan. There was on 
file a very recent financial statement 
of the depositor. Among the assets 
listed was a large item of notes and 
accounts receivable which on the 
surface seemed to pass muster. The 
banker, however, was not quite sat- 
isfied with the statement and de- 
manded further information which 
the applicant supplied. This new 
information revealed that the notes 
and accounts receivable included 
balances due from former officials 
of the company, which would in all 
likelihood never be collected; that 
they included notes which were long 
past due; that large balances on open 
account were carried with the very 
customers which had been unable to 
meet their notes; and finally, that no 
provision had been made for losses 
on these accounts. It is needless to 
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say that the desired credit was de- 
nied. But the point to bear in mind 
is that the balance sheet as originally 
prepared and submitted was accurate 
as far gs it went; it was a true tran- 
script of the books of the company 
although it told less than half the 
truth. 

Just as a business may suffer from 
inadequate accounting, so may it be 
surfeited with it. A business ought 
to watch its accounting diet. With 
too little accounting the business may 
starve. With too much accounting 
it will be wasting energy in the time 
consumed and salaries paid for the 
working of a system that may be un- 
necessarily detailed for its needs. 
After all, accounting is at best a road 
map. It can never be turned into an 
engine. Figures will move no goods 
nor will the most elaborate records, 
of themselves, add a single new cus- 
tomer. 

A good motorist would hesitate to 
drive through an entirely strange 
country with no map at all to guide 
him. But just as he will get lost if 
he has no map, so will he turn off 
the road and meet his journey’s end 
in ditch or fence if he focuses too 
much of his attention on the map 
and too little on driving his car. Do 
the gains which an accounting sys- 
tem points out or the potential losses 
which it indicates outweigh the cost 
of gathering the information. If 
they do not, the business is suffering 
from “systemitis.” 


Danger in Large Inventories 


There are, roughly, three stages in 
the passage of goods through a 
manufacturing or business house, in 
which it can make or lose money. 
There is the purchase of the raw 
materials for manufacture or of the 
stock in trade for sale; there is the 
cost of manufacture or the cost of 
holding goods in a mercantile es- 
tablishment; and there is the final 
sale whether to wholesaler, retailer 
or consumer. Concurrently with all 
steps of each stage there is the ques- 
tion of finances. All plans must be 
kept within the limits of financial re- 
sources; in many questions of busi- 
ness procedure, the deciding factor is 
availability of funds. 


Since purchasing is the first of 
these processes, good accounting de- 
mands first of all adequate informa- 
tion on this score. The size of a 
stock of goods and its cost affects 
every other step which the business 
takes. It has a vital bearing on the 
rate of turnover. Good purchasing 
cannot be based on quantity, qual- 
ity, or price alone. It must rest 
upon a good combination of these—a 
combination which is seldom if ever 
successively the same. Low-priced 
goods may be the most expensive if 
they result in dissatisfied customers. 

The balancing of inventory with 


the requirements of the business 
calls for a nice adjustment. At 
times a large inventory may be a 
source of strength. It will be so 
when it has been laid in without un- 
due financial strain during a period 
of low commodity prices. But at 
times such as those of 1920, when 
commodity prices have been going 
through a long upward movement, a 
large inventory becomes a source of 
danger. Harmless looking textile 
goods and innocuous sugar barrels 
may be transformed overnight into 
millstones that will hang around the 
neck of a business for months or 
years to come. Accounting can 
contribute in a very real way to prof- 
its by revealing whether inventories 
are properly balanced with the re- 
quirements of the business and with 
the trend of prices. 


Unprofitable Side-Line 


Successful management is not con- 
tent with preventing losses or making 
merely a small profit from year to 
year. It is ever on the alert to in- 
crease profits. To increase the sales 
is generally looked upon as the one 
desirable means to increase profits. 
Only too often, a limited capacity of 
production, competition of rivals, or 
a depressed market value makes this 
impossible. The alternative is to re- 
duce expenses. When gross income 
cannct be increased, increased profits 
may oiten be realized by decreasing 
the expenses without in any way im- 
pairing the effectiveness of an or- 
ganization. 

Indeed, it may be inadvisable to 
strive for increased sales. Certainlv, 
it should not be done without fully 
considering also the financial status 
of a business. Will there be suffi- 
cient working capital to finance 
safely any unusual increase in sales 
volume? The co-ordination of sales 
volume with both productive capacity 
and financial resources is, therefore, 
another requisite of successful man- 
agement. Nor can increased sales 
be sought safely without a knowl- 
edge of the profit per unit of goods 
sold as well as the gross profit from 
the aggregate of all sales. 

One concern manufacturing wood- 
en ware added brushes, as a side- 
line. The brush end of the business 
immediately began to grow with 
astounding rapidity and within a 
very few months passed the volume 
of sales for all other lines. It was 
thought that at the end of the first 
year a handsome profit would result. 
but to the chagrin of the directors it 
was discovered that a very heavy 
loss had been suffered. Analysis of 
the causes brought to light the fact 
that, when the brush line had been 
first started, a cursory investigation 
had been made into costs and the re- 
sults accepted. The true situation 
was that the brushes were being sold 
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at a slight loss, but when the volume 
of sales had been light the loss had 
been absorbed by the profits on other 
lines. With the tremendous in- 
crease in sales, however, the tota| 
loss on the brush line had creat) 
exceeded profits on all other ines 
and caused a net loss for the period 
This would have been avoided had 
the executive in charge been aware of 
conditions. A profit and loss state. 
ment showing the expenses applicable 
to, and the gross profit on sales, of 
each line of merchandise would have 
brought to light the fact that brushes 
were being sold below cost. 

Supplementing the general ac. 
counting records, cost records have 
been introduced as a means of increas 
ing efficiency and profit. Cost systems 
are more highly appreciated to-day 
than ever before. In many concerns 
where such a system is being main- 
tained, it is considered satisfactory if 
it simply shows the cost of manufac- 
ture of the company’s product. How- 
ever, a broader conception of the pur- 
pose of a cost system is being rec- 
ognized ; instead of considering only 
aggregate costs the modern cost sys- 
tem has been so developed that costs 
are shown in detail for the various 
elements which contribute to the total 
and thus furnish a basis for the con- 
trol of these costs. 


Are You Gambling? 


The ancient story of the manu- 
facturer who claimed to sell below 
cost and who expected to succeed be- 
cause of a large volume of sales is 
not wholly a figment of the humor- 
ist’s imagination. The head of one 
of the large government commissions 
is reported to have said that 85 per 
cent. of the business men of the 
United States might just as well be 
“shooting craps” for a livelihood as 
trying to conduct a business, for the 
element of risk in the former would 
be no greater. In his opinion, this 
was the proportion of businesses 
which were conducted wholly with- 
out any knowledge regarding the 
manufacturing and operating costs of 
the business. 

Good cost systems furnish a basis 
for studying and lowering costs and 
they make possible estimates of profit 
on which decisions can be made as to 
whether it would be advisable to un- 
dertake the manufacture of some new 
product or continue or discontinue 
an old line, and enable the interested 
parties to proceed on an intelligent 
basis to combat existing competition. 

Cost accounting applies the broad, 
general principles of accounting to 
specific items. In the installation of 
a cost system it is essential that par- 
ticular consideration be given to the 
form of industry. In the various 
types of organization -there is a wide 
difference in the information to he 
gathered and the way in which it is 

(Continued on page 488) 
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Mobilizing Electric Power 


Baum’s Plan for Combining Total Resources in Coal and 
Water Powers to Serve the Entire Nation Economically 


HEN A RADICAL and far- 
reaching proposition at once 


engages very favorable at- 
vention among all the most prominent 
authorities in the matters with which 
deals, the situation is unusual and 
interesting. And it is certain that the 
subject must be one on which the 
highest opinion does not count for 
much unless it is fully balanced by 
established facts, as otherwise dis- 
senting or belittling opinions would 
crop out overnight, doing that always 
in law, medicine, literature, politics, 
educational affairs, and even in com- 
merce and industry, so that usually 
little or nothing happens after most 
impressive announcements and prep- 
arations. 

With this introduction we dare to 
assert that no event in the publishing 
of books exceeds in importance—for 
nation, states, corporations, and in- 
dividuals—the recent appearance of 
Frank G. Baum’s “Atlas of U.S. A. 
Electric Power Industry.” It plans 
and pictures a necessary American 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


development ahead of any concerted 
industrial action so far contemplated, 
and one which intimately and directly 
concerns every public utility and 
every consumer of power in the 
country. Incidentally it throws upon 
the screen of probabilities the gradual 
and natural creation of social con- 
ditions which would be looked upon 
as Utopian on any other basis than 
that of a strictly economical evolu- 
tion of the country’s and people’s 
physical resources. 

While Baum’s plans resemble in 
general character and purpose the 
projected electric super-power zone 
for the region between Washington 
and Boston, as well as the super- 
power developments in California 
largely due to Baum’s previous work, 
their nation-wide scope means much 
more than geographical extension and 
fascinating magnitude. It means first 
of all that a new scientific discovery, 
or invention, has been made, by virtue 
of which electric power can now be 
transmitted any distance at constant 


voltage and without serious economt- 
cal loss, thereby securing a wide 
equality in power prices and industrial 
opportunities. Then the nation-wide 
scope means a solvent salve for legal 
complications and inter-state jeal- 
ousies and ructions, such as have 
already tied up the eastern super- 
power zone project and delay the de- 
velopment of water power from 
Columbia River and Colorado River, 
as well as Muscle Shoals, and threaten 
to pile up unnecessary cost and trou- 
ble everywhere. 

Only in a plan as broad as the 
whole country can the National Gov- 
ernment interest itself helpfully with- 
out rousing serious local opposition. 
And when the ultimate social and 
industrial benefits of cheapened, 
multiplied, and diffused power facil- 
ities are plainly perceived by voters 
and the business world at large, any 
merely regional plan of this character 
would properly be resented for tend- 
ing to create divisions and concen- 
trations in the American civilization. 
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Groups of natural water power sources, mostly undeveloped, and coal mines in the United States and adjacent portions of 
Canada, from which it is planned to generate electric current for transmission to all power and light markets in the country. 
Transmission lines shown dotted, in the central belt, are those which can await further developments of markets. 
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That the national plan also means 
more or cheaper power for every 
region than any region could secure 
for itself, the year round, on the 
more selfish and restricted local plans, 
is one of the features which are quite 
completely demonstrated in Baum’s 
Atlas. 


It is fortunate that Baum’s plan is 
fully as much, in dollars and cents, 
for the public and industry broadly 
as for the electric industry; and 
doubly fortunate that the leaders in 
electric industry, electric utilities, and 
in public utilities generally (so far as 
heard from and excepting gas works, 
perhaps), have signified unanimous 
acceptance, more or less publicly and 
to the point of enthusiasm, for the 
whole enormous amount of construc- 
tive preparatory braintoil, all sup- 
ported on practical experience, which 
is spread before the reader in the text 
and charts of the Atlas. 


There was -no choice in dealing 
with the facts. They grouped them- 
selves. The electrical facts, as soon 
as the long-distance transmission 
method had been conceived and 
tested, grouped themselves with the 
physical geography and resources of 
the United States, and on the whole 
the resulting plan which distributes 
the benefits with gratifying impartial- 
ity was inevitable. The gains, it 
seems, will be sufficient for all, and 
thus the plans can be prosecuted 
with frankness and energy. 

It is figured that to install the 
system in its first form will require 
new investments totalling $5,000,000,- 
000, that it will bring an annual rev- 
enue of $1,000,000,000 on the invest- 
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Division of the United States into regional power districts. Each 
smal] square represents 100,000 customers, for the year 1921. 


ment, will save customers for power 
and light a still larger amount annu- 
ally, will reduce the consumption of 
coal by 200,000,000 tons annually, 
and will shift 500,000 men engaged in 
mining and transportation of coal to 
other pursuits, in which they will 
usually find higher wages and steadier 
work. The electrification of the rail- 
ways is financially a separate subject 
and is presented with considerable 
detail by Mr. Baum. 

The accompanying map shows the 
distribution of water power sources 
and coal mines. Close investigation 
of these foundations for the system, 
and of their relations to the markets 
for light and power, has resulted in 
the division of the country into twelve 
large regional power districts so laid 
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Double and single circuit tower lines for transmitting up to 400,000 
horsepower at 220,008 volts. Strings of insulators, six feet long, support 
the wire conductors, 9/10 inch in diameter, which at lowest sag must 


elear the ground by 26 feet. Other types of towers are es 
signed to resist heavy snow, ice and wind. 


pecially de- 


out that each district has a quota of 
available water power to balance with 
the steam power plants for obtaining 
the most economical results. The 
boundaries of the districts proposed 
are shown on a smaller map. The 
various districts are to be inter-con- 
nected by means of high-voltage 


‘transmission lines of large capacity, 


thereby “banking” the total power on 
which all the districts can draw and 
ironing out the daily and seasonal 
variations in power consumption of 
each district. 

It is suggested by Mr. Baum that 
the power developments and trans- 
mission systems in each region should 
be largely made and operated by one 
concern, which to a large extent 
would wholesale the powér to smaller 
distributing companies. Public Serv- 
ice Commissions should subdivide 
each region into economic subdivi- 
sions, each with a management close 
enough to the consumer to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the locality 
served. To illustrate, the relations 
are compared with those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banking system. 

The rest of the work to be done 


may now be seen under a few heads: 


1—Building new hydro - electric 
plants to develop practical water 
powers as rapidly as necessary, and 
new large turbo-steam plants near 
coal mines, as needed. 


2—Consolidating many small elec- 
tric plants into larger units and re- 
grouping, where necessary, the 
properties of “holding companies” 
to secure easier management an 
conformity with the regional divi- 
sions. 


3—Building of transmission lines 
connecting the power sources with 
each other and with the big power 
markets, the power to be re-dis- 
tributed there from modern electric 
utilities, including the economical 
modern steam plants. 


(Continued on page 497) 
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Around the World 


with the Income Tax Expert 


APOLEON used to 
say of his soldiers, 
“They grumble—but 

they fight!” And the same 
can be said of the American 
taxpayers—“They grumble 
—but they pay!” ! 

You feel that you are giv- 
ing a good part of your hard 
earned money to Uncle Sam, 
don’t you? But think of 
Russia ! 

Under Soviet Russia’s 
new income tax law, a man 
receiving more than $100 
per month salary must pay 
to the government 80 per 
cent. of the surplus. In- 
comes below  1,750,000,000 
rubles a month (about $27) 
are not subject to taxation, 
but from that amount on 
the tax ranges from 6 to 80 
per cent. No allowances 
are made for a wife or for 
children as in America, and 
rations or quarters fur- 
nished by the government 
are counted as income and 
are, therefore, subject to 
taxation. 

During February the 
maximum salary for gov- 
ernmental officials was 
2,600,000,000 rubles a month 
(about $52) which was re- 
ceived by Premier Lenine 
and War Minister Trotzky 
and a few other officials. 
Thousands of Russian mer- 
chants, speculators,  etc., 
now make several trillion 
rubles monthly (thousands 
of dollars) and the tax is, of 
course, aimed particularly at 
this class. 

Everybody knows what a 
muddle German finances are 
in at the present time and 
the question naturally arises 
as to how she collects her 
revenue to carry on opera- 
tions. Knowing the difficul- 
les she is having to-day 
with the allied countries, 
you can fully appreciate the 
problem that exists in try- 
ing to collect income taxes. 
Think of this: in 1923 Ger- 
Man citizens are still paying 
their 1921 income taxes! A 


By Frank H. Shevit 


Frank Shevit Company 
Income Tax Counselors and Auditors 








American Income Taxes 
Lowest in the World 


HERE are two reasons for this 

midsummer attention to the 
vexatious income tax problem. 
One is that the income tax is not 
and never was something to be met 
once a year, conquered, and for- 
gotten. Every day thousands of 
business men and corporations are 
being asked by the Treasury De- 
partment to explain items in re- 
turns filed several years ago. Only 
by constantly keeping records so 
ordered as to facilitate compiling 
and verifying returns can the over- 
head of annoyance and unneces- 
sary expense and loss be reduced 
for both the government and the 
taxpayer. 

The second reason is that these 
articles present, for the first time, a 
comparative view of the worldwide 
income tax situation calculated to 
make the American taxpayer ap- 
preciate his relatively fortunate 
position. “Forbes” believes that it 
is a constructive public service to 
present facts tending to create an 
attitude of tax-complaisance and a 
consciousness of well-being, as op- 
posed to passive resistance and a 
feeling of impoverishment. 

Study the following table, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, showing the comparative 
amounts paid in income taxes in 
four leading nations by the married 
man with two dependents, on in- 
comes ranging from $5,000 to $100,- 
000 (Isn’t Uncle Sam letting you 
off pretty easy?): 

Great United 


Income Britain France Germany States 


$5,000 $320.76 $96 $292.00 $68 
10,000 1,128.32 416 701.00 456 
25,000 7,003.89 2,816 3,680.27 2,496 
50,000 17,450.45 9,316 11,438.91 8,576 








100,000 43,450.45 29,416 30,490.41 30,076 














great part of this tax is still 
due and through the delay 
of payment the taxpayer 
has been able to make his 
payments at a fractional 
part of what would have 
been the actual amount Had 
he paid at the time nomin- 
ally required. 

The Frankfurter “Zei- 
tung” recently called atten- 
tion to the complications 
caused by the deliberate de- 
lay in the payment of debts. 
This is done in order to take 
advantage of the continual 
depreciation of the cur- 
rency. 

Under the new income 
tax rates (1922) fixed by the 
Reichstag, Germans _ will 
have to pay 10 per cent. on 
the first 40,000 marks; 15 
per cent. on the next 200,- 
000 marks; 20 per cent. on 
the next 200,000 marks, and 
so on until they pay 60 per 
cent. on any excess of 
7,500,000,000 marks (about 
$350). 

Prussia also exacts a 
very high tax of her citi- 
zens. She has raised her 
taxes from 66 to 75 per cent. 
to help make up a deficit of 
12,000,000,000 marks as 
shown in the State Budget. 
On December 16, 1922, the 
announcement was made 
that the State Budget 
showed estimated expenses 
of over _ 161,000,000,000 
marks, against receipts of 
over 149,000,000,000 marks, 
leaving a deficit of 12,000,- 
000,000 marks. Nevertheless, 
it is pointed out that state’s 
expenses for 1923 are put at 
only thirty-eight times the 
peace budget of 1914, al- 
though the domestic pur- 
chasing power of the mark 
is several hundred times less 
than it was before the World 
War. , 

The income tax in Great 
Britain bears’ especially 
hard upon moderate in- 
comes. For instance, a 


single person, whose entire 
income is earned, pays a tax 
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(including super-tax) as follows: 
Total Income. Tax Paid 
Ob. =e oe mee $ 56 
.. SRS pores. 256 
See 815 
a ane 1,940 
vo) |) hae 5,500 
Where the income is derived 


from investments the tax is at a 
highe rate, the maximum rate of 
tax on the highest income being 
about 54 per cent. The low-salaried 
man pays five times as much on his 
income tax as does his American 
cousin. 

It must be said, however, that at 
the present time, the British gov- 
ernment is trying to evolve a plan 
whereby the income tax will be 
reduced. The government real- 
izes that the people over there are 
mutch more heavily taxed than are 
the American people and that any 
additional severe tax burdens to 
meet heavy interest and _prin- 
cipal payments on Britain’s debt 
to America just now will inflict 
great hardships on the British 
workman and his family. The 
point was brought to bear also that 
in order to balance the British 
budget for 1922 and 1923, even with 
heavy tax provisions, the govern- 
ment would probably be forced to 
suspend payments to the national 
sinking fund for the reduction of 
the public debt. 

Of all the revenue collected by 
Great Britain the income and 
supertax represents 36.1 per cent., 
which gives you an idea of the im- 
portance of the income tax situa- 
tion in that country. The per 
capita income tax upon the people 
amounts annually to approxi- 
mately $100. The following table 
gives the revenue from national 
taxation : 


Year ending 000,000’s 
March 31 omitted 
NS citable db esa £155 
US aE a eee oe 163 
RO ic fait orate < ereaiaued 189 
eee 290 
BAe cic Fe tak 514 
rr are 613 
ng ie aha pats 784 
atl tale heey mn 999 
a RR A rene 1,025 
A ee Be 846 
1923(estimated)........ 719 


Making a comparison of the last 
pre-war financial year and the last 
completed year, the national tax- 
ation per head of the population 
is as follows: 


Ls & 
(SS as M2 
i. 2 rr 7 17 5 


1922-1923 (estimated)17 1 2 


But to get the total burdeu 
there must be added local tax- 
ation; so that the post-war burden 
is fully four times as great as the 
pre-war burden. 


This is the first of three ar- 
ticles giving a comparative synop- 
sis of the world-wide income tax 
situation. The second will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Accounting Records Can Make 
Or Break Your Business 


(Continued from page 484) 


prepared and presented. The underly- 
ing principles of cost finding are gen- 
eral, however, and it is only in the 
application of principles to individual 
cases that there will be any variance. 

Still another class of records has 


gradually come into use. These are 
statistical records. Only in com- 


paratively recent years have business 
men come to realize the value of these 
statistical records, which portray and 
reflect the operation of a business 
in the terms of physical units. Of 
themselves, as a basis for a review of 
productive efficiency, they are of 
great value, but they are of greater 
value to the executive when used in 
conjunction with and as a supplement 
to the regular financial statements. 

Statistical information has become 
of such great importance that, in 
many progressive organizations, this 
information is collected and prepared 
as carefully as accounting informa- 
tion. These records, as a rule, show- 
ing physical units produced, time 
records, collection results, etc., are 
prepared by each department and 
turned over to the executive in charge 
of the statistical work. He, in turn, 
summarizes the information, prefer- 
ably in comparative form, and studies 
the results. Where unsatisfactory 
conditions prevail he refers the mat- 
ter back to the department head for 
investigation and remedy. Eventually 
the department heads may themselves 
become so familiar with the informa- 
tion that they will act when the situa- 
tion requires it without waiting for 
suggestions from the statistical head. 

In maintaining a plan of operating 
control it may be desirable to have 
weekly, or even daily, reports in many 
cases, since often, by quick action, 
threatening situations can be averted. 
Yet there is a danger in comparing 
results of periods of short duration, 
and the executive must be particularly 
careful that the bases for comparison 
are identical. 

In recent years the use of graphs 
to picture results has been growing 
in favor. There are many persons 
to whom a series of figures carry no 
significant message, but who can 
readily interpret the increases, de- 
creases, and other relations as shown 
in the form of a chart. This form 
is much easier for the man untrained 
in the use of figures, provided it is 
well drawn. It is particularly useful 
in showing trends or comparisons or 
where the results need not be trans- 
lated into accurate figures. 

Statements, while apparently repre- 
senting a sound condition, may reveal 
upon close analysis surprising situa- 
tions. The executive must learn 


where the traps are liable to occur: 
what items need Investigation - an 
others can be accepted at their a 
value. The inexperienced man ps 
interpret his statements too literally 

The successful interpretations of 
statements requires not only a good 
general knowledge of internal cong. 
tions, but also a grasp of busines 
conditions and special situations that 
affect the industry. There are often 
many external factors that must be 
brought into the picture, and their in. 
fluence on the composite result must 
be carefully analyzed and weighed, 

Statements are of unquestionable 
value to the modern business man jf 
he understands them. The reader 
will recall the familiar aphorism to 
the effect that “figures speak for 
themselves.” It might be added that 
so do Frenchmen. Yet, if one does 
not understand French, it does him 
no good to listen. So, too, the 
executive must understand the lan- 
guage of figures. He will find it an 
interesting subject for study and, as 
past events are a safe guide, an ex- 
ceedingly profitable one. 

This is the ninth of a series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by Dean Johnson, who ts recognized 
as the foremost business educator in 
America. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





President Harding, on Tour, 
Opens His Mind 


(Continued from page 481) 


resources of the Mountain States 
for irrigation and industrial energy, 
to picture what the West will be 
some day. He predicted a West 
with more population than now is 
contained in the whole United 
States. 

That’s what a lot of people out 
in the transmountain country will 
remember longest of all the presi- 
dent said on his transcontinental 
trip. And it’s what pleases them 
most. 

To anyone who knew the stretch 
between the Missouri line and the 
Rockies forty years ago and knows 
it now, the President’s prediction 
does not seem extreme. 

But the President goes to 4 
greater wonderland than he has 
seen in the Western States. Alaska 
has an undeveloped wealth greater 
perhaps than that of any other sec- 
tion of the western world. His 
visit will do much to bring the 
territory strorgly to oublic atten- 
tion. 
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quently of building operations being 
stopped because of labor shortage 
ind difficulty of securing material, 
wit a stoppage of that kind usually 
neans simply a postponement. Noth- 
ing has been destroyed. Nothing has 
heen lost. 

“I know of nothing at the present 
ime which points to any considerable 
jjowing up in business in the immedi- 
ate future or. reduction in the de- 
mands for labor. It is because of 
the opinions above mentioned that 
[am optimistic; I hope not fool- 
ishly so, but rather conservatively 
50. 
“I think the outlook for the rail- 
roads is encouraging. As I view it, the 
railroad problem as it existed or was 
thought to exist six months ago has 
very largely disappeared. At that 
time it was clear that the net earn- 
ings of the railroads as a whole were 
far below the amount Congress had 
fixed as fair and in the public inter- 
est. To-day there is reason to believe 
that the railroads as a whole may 
earn and probably will earn nearly if 
not quite the amount Congress has 
indicated would be fair and reason- 
able from the public standpoint. 

“Six months ago there was a very 
considerable shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities, chiefly expressed in 
terms of car shortage. While there 
may have been cases of car shortage 
of certain kinds of equipment in 
particular regions, it can fairly be 
said that on the railroads as a whole 
there is no such shortage at the pre- 
sent time. 

“Six months ago the railroad labor 
situation was causing some concern. 
Since then it is apparent that there 
has been a renewal of direct 
negotiation between the railroad 
companies and their employees, 
and the papers almost daily carry 
news items to the effect that addi- 
tional companies have effected 
settlements with certain branches 
of their employees. In short, the 
process of direct negotiation, in 
effect before the war, seems to have 
been resumed and there appears to 
be no labor problem, certainly no 
menacing problem of that kind at the 
present time. 

“It is held in certain quarters that 
railroad rates are high, meaning, I 
suppose, that they are too high. It 
is, Of course, true that railroad rates 
in this country, as in all other coun- 
tries, are actually higher than they 
were before the war, or in 1914, al- 
though they are actually lower in this 
country to-day than in any other coun- 
try in the world, just as they were 
lower in this country in 1914 than in 
any other country. Still further — 
and this fact, I think, is frequently 
overlooked—railroad rates are rela- 


(Continued from page 474) 


tively lower in this country to-day than 
they were in 1914. This statement 
finds support in the fact that official 
figures given out by governmental 
departments in Washington show 
that while the average rate per 
ton-mile is only about 54 per cent. 
higher than in 1914, the average 
cost of living, which embraces, 
directly or indirectly, practically 
the average cost of all things pro- 
duced or made use of to-day, is 
about 60 or 65 per cent. higher 
than in 1914, These figures amply 
sustain the statement that while rail- 
road rates are actually higher to-day 
than in 1914, they are relatively 
lower than they were then.” 


Security Prices Cushioned by 
Large Buying Power 


One of the questions most inter- 
esting in financial circles at the 
present time seems to be whether 
we are facing a period of depres- 
sion and contraction or one of ex- 
pansion in business. Another ques- 
tion is whether the trend of the 
security market is upward or 
downward, whether we are in a 
bear market or a bull market. Says 
A. Hicks Lawrence, dealer in in- 
vestment securities : 

“One phase of the situation 
seems worth thinking about. In 
the first place, it seems to 
be generally conceded that we 
have had an expansion in bus- 
iness far beyond what was ex- 
pected two years ago. This ex- 
pansion has been financed with 
comparatively little rediscounting 
at the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
very proper preference of the Re- 
serve Banks to avoid unnecessary 
rediscounting of their customers’ 
paper has resulted in a very high 
Federal Reserve ratio at the same 
time that business and production 
in many industries are near the 
maximum. 

“Those who are pessimistic and 
believe that a decline in business is 
inevitable, should remember that 
increasing dulness in business 
means an accumulation of funds in 
the member banks. Consequently, 
the tendency should be toward eas- 
ier money conditions, and under 
such conditions ¢#ther the banks 
themselves will use their surplus to 
invest in good securities or they will 
reduce money rates to the public, and 
the public will then find it profitable 
to buy securities themselves, or prob- 
ably both of these results would 
appear. 

“Such a tremendous purchasing 
power available for securities 
would naturally have the effect, on 
the one hand, of making a demand 
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Leaders Declare Outlook Warrants Constructive Action 


for bonds and consequently raising 
their price, and investment stocks 
would follow them; or, at least, 
such a demand would serve as a 
cushion to prevent security prices 
from going down as they would if 
confronted by tight money condi- 
tions. 

“It is possible that such a devel- 
opment after the recent extensive 
decline in the security market, 
which has been approximately one- 
half of the entire advance from 
August, 1921, to March, 1923, 
would result in a substantial up- 
turn in the security market after 
business depression is actually felt. 

“On the other hand, if instead of 
a decline in general business, we 
have good crops and possibly an 
improvement in business, and, 
therefore, a continuing larger use 
of funds, the very fact that busi- 
ness is improving is almost sure 
to have its reflection in the secur- 
ity markets. 

“In other words, if business gets 
worse, money will be so easy that 
securities of high yield should ad- 
vance, whereas, if business im- 
proves, the reflection of public 


sentiment should create an ad-. 


vance in speculative securities. 
“Just recently an estimate has 
been published that the banks of 
the country since the second of 
May have increased their invest- 
ments by some $350,000,000, indi- 
cating that either the banks must 
loan money to others for the pur- 
chase of investments at moderate 
rates or they will be buyers them- 
selves rather than keep the money 
idle.” 


Franklin Simon Is “Every Bit 
an Optimist” 


One of the keenest and best- 
posted retail merchants in the 
country is Franklin Simon, head 
of the big department store in 
New York bearing his name. Here 
are Mr. Simon’s views: 

“The buying public is taking 
current retail prices very favor- 
ably for the reason that every- 
hody is employed, is making more 
money, has more to spend, and 
will not repeat the mistakes of 
1920. There is no reason why 


prosperity should not remain— 


and improve. 

“But this must be said: People 
are now discriminating as to whai 
they buy. The needless waste on 
luxuries, so widespread during 
1919-1920, has been entirely elim- 
inated. That in itself is a most 
encouraging sign. 

“Being a thorough American, I 
am every bit an optimist.” 
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— materially affects your profits for 
A wrong guess will cost you hun- 
oe yea, of dollars. 

But why guess when you can know? 

The thousands of keen executives who 

build their plane upon the foundation of 

fact and scientific forecast furnished them 
cooulasty thru BABSON’S REPORTS on 
know what’s coming and are 

ae soy their plans accordingly. 

If you would like full details of the ser- 
vice that will help to insure orsedy beet 
ness profits for you—tear out the EMO 
below and hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 
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BEAR MARKET 
STILL AHEAD? 


In the first six months of this year the 
stock market lost about 50% of its 
total advance, since 1921. 


This has since been reflected in a 
marked slowing down in industry. 


The fall months ahead, however, prom- 
ise increased business activity. Does 
this mean materially higher prices for 
stocks in keeping with this increase? 
Or, are the same factors that have 
affected prices all year still in opera- 
tion and must we look for a continu- 
ance of the bear movement? 


Our Investment and Speculative Bulle- 
tin—recently off the press—analyzes 
existing conditions from this standpoint, 
making specific recommendations, It 
should be invaluable to all investors at 
this time. A few copies are available 
for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for 
Bulletin FJ-21. 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


— a) 
ee 


(Continued from page 467) 
reasonable activity and prosperity 
throughout the current year. 

I am inclined to go even further and 
say that I am hopeful ‘that rational, con- 
structive action will predominate. 

“Forbes” plans to do everything within 
its power to help in bringing about a sane, 
constructive attitude toward both invest- 
ments and business. 

Accompanying this article is a table of 
stocks which strike us as meriting the 
consideration of investors. 

Also the views of the business outlook 
as obtained from a number of responsible 
leaders are given in this issue. Expres- 
sions from other prominent men of affairs 
will be presented in subsequent issues. 

What are the more salient features of 
the situation and outlook? 





J 


First—Many are expressing alarm oye, 
tumbing commodity prices, and use this 
as a reason for not placing advance 
orders. The fact is that prices have ng 
declined — apart from agricultural Prices 
—more, on the whole, than desirable, Hag 
prices continued to soar labor would have 
become unmanageable, our foreign tra& 
would have become demoralized, anf 
another “buyers’ strike” would have been 
invited. Prices are to-day, on the 
average, on a reasonable basis. If a cop. 
structive policy be pursued the chances 
strongly favor some price recovery. 

Second—Labor is often held up as the 
principal bugaboo. Wages have advanced 
appreciably more than the cost of living 
but the difference is not at all calamitous, 
The recent lull in activity has had a 
restraining effect upon wages. Outside of 
building trades current wages are not 


Stocks Meriting Attention of Investors 


Industrials Paying Dividends 


Dividend Yield 

Stock High, 1923 Nowabout Percent. Percent, 
oe yy Ee ee 125 122 9 7.35 
PAUMCONER “CORBET ok. cok cc os coc cces 53 39 3 7.75 
EE ON Sa, cw x pes enke 6 17 14 1.20 7.15 
International Harvester ............... 98 78 5 6.45 
Pacific Gas & Electric................. 83 75 6 8.00 
UN org kG Sn ihc bss apa kwh 0a 49 33 2 6.00 
he FG . reeerene 44 33 1 3.05 
Studebaker Corp. ........ a Evie ie eA 126 103 10 9.75 
Wn ee IONS Sire, ie 6.055. 6 ecle's.caeen's 110 91 5 5.50 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.......... 67 55 4 7.25 

Industrials Not Now Paying Dividends 

Stock High, 1923 Now about Decline 
I OR 5g ide Fueled. debkdacedevdic 85 63 22 
ER ROOT OF TERE TO UO ETE 40 20 20 
SI kt i 35 28 7 
Ss Me BOUND WEG, ooo cnc cnc cccscpccvesesnc 47 23 24 
i Oe es sin cs been oem ea ndine tens 92 72 20 
PS ch Sis 0 sks hovedis ous pabGiveasauers 65 42 yo 
PER, Miskito ace SthGios tetsu okst. 43 22 21 

Railroads Paying Dividends 

Dividend Yield 

Stock High, 1923 Nowabout Percent. Percent. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 105 99 6 6.05 
Parma COMBE Lasoo once ccc css 127 114 7 6.10 
Chicago & Northwestern............... 88 70 5 7.15 
SRR) SENN «os SHAE oss baee de aids 117 109 7 6.45 
ME: AMON ita c oles 8s ibs wce'nd args 71 58 3.50 6.05 
Louisville & Nashville................. 95 91 5 5.50 
ce Me MIE On .... scnccencocees 104 98 7 7.15 
Pennsylvania Railroad ................ 47 43 3 7.05 
Ne erry gee 95 87 6 6.95 
ROR NNNG i555 .5 Sin ciciasiosinigsa ads wie vhs 145 130 10 7.20 

Railroads Not Now Paying Dividends 

Stock High, 1923 Now about Decline 
PE OE EIN sid. a asats «0,00. ds bed bdne do amaais 56 46 10 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul pfd............ 45 32 13 
a ass Su ah anebe puss 49 32 17 
oe PO TD ps 50 39 i 
I iis ails oils calau deawe edd eee ve 38 33 5 
Western Maryland 2d pfd...................05. 27 19 8 
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seriously out of line. Agitation for fur- 
ther advances 18 being toned down by 
the slightly easier demand for workers in 
various industries and by the current in- 
crease in immigration from Europe and 
from Mexico, and by the migration of 
Negroes from the South. 

Third—Ihe mild stiffening of money 
rates in New Yorksduring the half-yearly 
settlements fostered talk of danger of 
dearer money and curtailed credit. As a 
matter of fact, American banks never 
were better situated than they are to-day 


to take care of all the legitimate business 
likely to be experienced. Reserves are 
abnormally high. Bad loans have been 


reduced toward a minimum. Inventories 
are light. Savings deposits stand at a new 
high mark. Banks have been increasing 
their purchases of securities. Leading 
bankers have not been stampeded by the 
more or less panicky ongoings in Wall 
Street, but have faith in the outlook. 

Fourth—Agricultural prices ‘admittedly 
are unsatisfactory. Even so there are 
ynmistakable evidences that many of our 
farmers are distinctly better off than they 
were. Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Woolworth, Ford, and 
others who draw business largely from 
agricultural sources all report notably 
better demand. Moreover, credit facilities 
available for farmers are this year greater 
and more readily available than ever 
before, so that there should be less 
pressure to dump crops on the market as 
soon as garnered, This circumstance may 
have more effect than popularly imagined 
in keeping up prices for farm products 
this fall. The latest grain report and 
latest cotton report issued by the Govern- 
ment indicate that this year’s harvests will 
be normally satisfactory. 


Railroads Doing Well 


Fifth— The railroads, our largest 
spenders, are enjoying the best earnings 
in many years, and, although they have 
already added enormously to their equip- 
ment, their needs have not yet been satis- 
fed by any means. There is talk, of 
course, of anti-railroad legislation next 
year, but the public understands better 
than they ever did before that it is to the 
interest of all to permit the railroads to 
live. I do not find many railroad execu- 
tives who are as pessimistic as they were 
for years. Public utility men are pro- 
nouncedly optimistic. 

Sixth—Despite dear materials and high 
wages building operations are still pro- 
ceeding on a very large scale. The best 
authorities declare that building will con- 
tinue active for at least another year. 
Certain materials have already come down 
considerably. 

Seventh—The iron and steel industry is 
complaining not of scarcity of business, 
but of scarcity of workers. Speculative 
ordering forced up prices unduly early in 
the year, and a diminution of advance 
ordering was the logical and healthy re- 
sult. But consumption continues heavy, 
so that buyers can be counted upon to 
re-enter the market well before orders 
now on hand have all-been filled. 
Eighth—Stocks of goods to-day, in con- 
trast with the position in 1920, are light. 
The lesson then learned has had a 
salutary effect. Merchants lately have 
been buying fess than their customers 
have been buying. In other words, con- 


(Continued on page 495) 








What Policy 
| NOW? 


In view of the recent market decline should 
stocks be held: or sold? 


Should additional commitments be made? 


If so, 


in what group of stocks? 


Brookmire Bulletins answer these questions 
and discuss present market conditions. 


Sample copies and a description of the service 
will be sent free—ask for pamphlet S-16. 








for DEFINITE 


ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 


INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 
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Central Union Trust Company 


80 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 60th St. Madison Ave. at 42nd St. 
ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and due 

from Banks and Bankers ................ $57,588,550.80 
SO ES re rere oP 40,912,173.99 
EE Ey Srna 6,214,469.77 
Nb iibink ti. 000 scendbesieeede 155,795,878.82 
er eee 5,113,209.72 
Bonds and Other Securities .................. 3,063,518.13 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............... 825,000.00 
RT Sy nae 3,295,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances... 6,680,645.98 
ME GRUNER o's. co's 0 60's 0.00 on semaseonnce™s 1,360,442.73 

EY 15 hho db Garis Fis soc ctebabdeesdn. $280,848,889.94 

LIABILITIES 

ES uss ob ne RARE bs 0 do UBER Rae $12,500,000.00 
RE 5 tid. once weGintls e+ scaaaeemeke ~— 17,500,000,00 
SI nin cc Kidic bes ane a0ecblhc had. x4 4,087,996.39 
(RPGR ESR Me Fs Ta 236,317,330.87 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1923................ 750,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest Accrued ..... 1,577,771.81 
CD "ins s chncc owe bbs USS 86S ceeds 383,301.97 
FRESE SS a 7,732,488.90 

EE on Wiaicidd Melina bnaiw sks 544C0R ee $280,848,889.94 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 34 Million Dollars 


Condensed Statement as of June 30, 1923 


of New York 
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Guaranteed Bond 
6.90% Yield 





Ample Security directly mort- 
gaged; additionally strength- 
ened by endorsement guaran- 
teeing Principal and Interest. 





Such are the safeguards which 
make an_ attractive, high- 
interest bearing bond avail- 
able to investors who wish to 
obtain from their securities a 
little more than just ordina- 
rily good income. 


The bond we refer .to is fully 
described in a circular which 
we will gladly send you on 
request. 


Ask for Circular F-57 





George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
Chicago St. Louls San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, O. 




















Jewetts— 
for economy 
and efficiency 


By using whole cakes fog 
of ice Jewett Water 
Coolers perform a 
double economy; 
eliminate both the 
waste of cracked ice 
—and the time and 
labor of cracking it. 


Installed in connec- 
tion with the regular 
water system Jewetts 
hygienically provide 
a constant supply of 
refreshing, cooled 
drinking water—that 
energizes your work- 
ers and_ stimulates 
production. 


Send for complete infor- 
mation and direct from 
factory prices. 


The 
Jewett Refrigerator Co. 


Established 1849 
28 Chandler St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


JEWETT 


Sauare Water CooLeR 
Uses 25% Iess ice 
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ERVICE” as a_ business slogan is 
S a trifle too sweet. The automo- 
tive engineers, meeting in Chi- 
cago, showed an inclination to take the 
sugar out of it and get down to brass 
tacks, but they were not very daring 
about it, as service stations are still an 
important feature in the automobile and 
truck business and not to be spoken of 
too lightly, as if they were not genuinely 
useful establishments. What the en- 
gineers deprecated, when speaking of 
the word being abused, was mainly the 
unctuous sentiment which is sometimes 
injected into it, making it appear that 
the service to the car owner is an altru- 
istic offering on the part of the car man- 
ufacturer—in line with the devoted ser- 
vice to mankind to which a retired mag- 
nate dedicates the rest of his living days 
—rather than the intelligent discharge of 
a business obligation, well calculated to 
maintain good will and keep a sold car 
in commission, a credit to both its maker 

and its owner. 


By scraping the unction off the word 
the enginéers have probably given the 
advertising man a good hint and opened 
the road to more real service for motor- 
ists and more real business for car man- 
ufacturers and suitable organizations of 
repairmen. It seemed to be agreed that 
a flat time rate for the work done plus 
the price of spare parts, is the most sat- 
isfactory basis for charging, whether an 
estimate is first given or not. It came 
out only vaguely, however, that the 
heart of service at a manufacturer’s ser- 
vice station is maintenance for wear and 
that other repairs and replacements of 
broken parts probably should be devel- 
oped into a separate business. Clyde 
Jennings of Chicago touched the oppor- 
tunities in this respect when he esti- 
mated that $2,000,000,000 was spent for 
new cars in a year, at the present rate, 
but that probably $5,000,000,000 was 
spent for service work, during the same 
period, for all the motor vehicles in use. 
There is something there to go after in 
a big and intelligent way. 


¢ ERMANY’S technical opinion tends 
J to reject the ordinary tractor, 
with big and broad wheels spiked or 
cleated, for the average farmer, and re- 
jects also the creeper system for trac- 
tion when it requires larger size and 
horsepower than the small farmer can 
employ with economy. As the power 
must be easily adapted to stationary 
work, and gets most of its working days 
at that rather than at plowing or culti- 
vating, it is held that 16 horsepower is 
maximum, in view of first cost and fuel 
prices. When the usual type of traction 
band is reduced correspondingly in the 
dimensions of its parts, these wear out 
quickly, and the upkeep becomes expen- 
sive. The remedy is sought in a differ- 
ent traction band, and Der Motorwagen 
gives an account of the shop and field 


NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV; 
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tests which the new devices must yp. 
dergo to gain approval. At the present 
stage, experiments are made with a band 
composed of simple stampings requiring 
no journaled joints or machining, but 
operated in combination with a chain oj 
the kind that can be bought in the ope, 
market and cheaply replaced or repaired 
Lugs to engage the chain links are se. 
cured to the plates of the band by , 
single scrgw bolt, each, which can als 
be cheaply replaced. The 16 hors. 
power mentioned as maximum would by 
considerably less according to the Amer. 
ican formula, which is still based o 
what engines could do at the end of lay 
century. 


ONDON is rapidly introducing ney 
omnibuses, about fifty each week. 
The body and the steps are abouw 
one foot nearer the ground than in pre. 
vious types, and the seating capacity is 


‘ reduced from 54 to 50 to get within pre. 


scribed weight limits. The driver js stil 
seated at the side of the engine hood, 
as begun in 1919, as this disposal makes 
for more space and more safety. Not 
only the driver sees the traffic better, 
but pedestrians in the traffic also see 
the driver and his motions better. Ap- 
other British development is that an al- 
cohol fuel, the Ricardo-Discol by name 
and patented by H. Ricardo, has been 
placed in the motor market at the ap- 
parently preposterous price of 6 shillings 
per gallon for the present. The colonial 
interests of Great Britain make it im- 
portant to have a thoroughly acceptable 
alcohol fuel in reserve. The composi- 
tion of the new fuel is said to be approx- 
imately 60% grain alcohol, 20% acetone, 
10% benzol, and 10% water. The water 
is there, probably, because up to 10% it 
is expensive to keep it out of alcohol, 
which absorbs it from the atmosphere 
when exposed. 


Still another example of undaunted 
departure from the general trend is no- 
ticed in England in the appearance 0! 
the North-Lucas light car. Its engine 
is located at the rear of the vehicle and 
has no perceptible vibration, while the 
spring action and the lines of the car 
are pleasing. The designer, O. D. North, 
was known before the war as a special- 
ist in spring suspension and other neg- 
lected features in car construction. 


RAKES on all four wheels are® now 

shown on a dozen American cafs, 
the construction differing as yet in many 
details. At three or four periods since 
1900 French and English engineers and 
manufacturers have proved that a brake 
equipment for the front wheels is val- 
uable for emergencies, and this time the 
improvement may stick, despite its cost, 
for what it does and as a mark of super- 
excellence. Perhaps the super-idea 15 
gaining all around. 
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ETROIT United Railways has ap- 
plied for permission to haul freight 
with motor trucks and trailers, or- 
ganizing the Detroit United Railways 
Trucking Co. with capital $500,000, as a 


subsidiary, for this purpose. The busi- 
ness is to include highway hauling of 
package and carload lots in combination 
with the trolley freight service of the 
Detroit United Railways, and also pick- 
up work and piece distribution. The 
company proposes to add to its present 
investment of $35,000,000 in the territory 
served as much as shall be found neces- 
sary for the additional service. 

Boston & Worcester St. Ry. Co.—Re- 
fnancing is proposed with aid of Boston 
& Worcester El. Co., which owns all com- 
mon of the street railway company. 
Capitalization after financing would con- 
sist of $2,297,000 first mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds due 1933 and $2,959,000 com- 


mon. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co.—Injunction 
against $1 gas rate granted by Federal 
Court, and no deposit required of com- 


pany or its subsidiaries for excess col- 


lections above the $1 rate. 

Consolidated Utilities Co.—Offers $1,- 
250,000 debenture 6 per cent. bonds due 
April, 1938, at 90 and interest, proceeds 
to be used in part for acquiring the 
common of Dubuque El. Co. and control 
of same. 

West End Traction Co.—To buy from 
Penn.-Ohio El. Co. line of railway in 
East Youngstown, O., for $525,994, pay- 
ing with $360,000 in 7 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds and proceeds from proposed 
sale of $165,994 in common at 100 a 
share. Penn.-Ohio El. Co. has applied 
for permission to sell. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Co.—Gross earn- 
ings for 12 months ended April, $15,- 
809.853, balance available for charges, 





$5,639,727. Against prior 12 months, 
gross $12,327,024 and balance, $3,803,213. 

North American Co.—Milwaukee EI. 
Ry. & Light Co., a subsidiary, seeks 
control of bus traffic under city license, 
sanction of State Legislature to be ob- 
tained. 

Ohio River Edison Co.—Organized to 
operate public utilities principally in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, with authorized 
capital of $15,000,000 preferred, 100 par, 
and 750,000 shares no-par common. 

Pacific Gas & El. Co—Sales of power 
to manufacturers in May reported 30 
per cent. higher than for May, 1922. For 
first five months of 1923 total sales were 
increased 12 per cent. for power and 10 
per cent. for gas. 

Portland Ry., Light & Pow. Co.—In 
connection with balance sheet for April 
30, announces net assets applicable to 
common, excluding $2,160,935 bond and 
note discount, amounting to $10,014,998, 
or $89.02 per share of 100 par. 

Southern Minn. Gas & El. Co.—Acqui- 
sition reported of Northwest Utilities 
Co. of Spring Valley, Minn., adding 22 to 
chain of towns served and making total 
of about*65 communities in southern 
Minnesota and northern Iowa served by 
the Southern Minnesota company. 

Springfield Gas Light Co.—Petitions 
to issue $647,925 new capital consisting 
of 25,917 shares, par $25, to be sold at 
$37.50, to pay floating debt for exten- 
sions. 

United Gas & El. Corp.—Special 
stockholders’ meeting called for July 20 
to vote on consolidation with the Berk- 
shire Corp. Gross earnings of United 
for 12 months ended May, $13,185,911, 
balance for dividends, $2,080,310, of which 
$1,614,943 to holding companies. Against 
$11,750,107 gross for prior 12 months, 
balance $1,733,255 and $1,321,378 for 
holding companies. 


Current Earnings of Public Utilities 


Period Mos. 

Ended 
meier: Tl. Pewee: ..cocidwsics May 5 
Amer. W. W. & El. Co........ - 12 
Blackstone Valley Gas & El. Co. “ 12 
Brooklyn City R. R. Co........ ” 11 
Cleveland El. Illum. Co........ e 12 
Commonwealth Pow., Ry. & 

Se GR: wamtaiade ade tn aaa .. a 
Consumers Pow. Co., Mich..... 2 12 
Eastern Mass, St. Ry. Co....... 5 5 
Federal Light & Traction Co... “ 12 
Gen. Gas & El. Corp.........-- + 12 
Great Western Pow. Co........ a 12 


Milwaukee El. Ry. & Light Co.. “ 12 


New Eng. Co. Pow. System... “ 12 
North American Co..........+: y 12 
Northern Ohio Pe NSOED cass. © 12 
Portland Ry. Light & Pow. Co.. “ 12 
Pub. Serv. Corp. of N. J.....:. 7 12 
Puget Sound Pow. & Light Co..Dec. 12 
South. California Edison Co.... May 5 
Tennessee El, Pee 0. ones ce sc “ 11 
Third Ave. Ry. Co..........+.. 7 <= 
Utah Pow. & Light Co......... i 
United Light & Rys. Co........ < 12 
4 te, Sere se 12 
Yadkin River Pow. Co......... " 12 


-Prior Equal Period- 








Attractive 
Offerings 


in our July List 





return from 


6% to 8% 


—including Bonds 
and Preferred 
Stocks of Public 
Utility Properties 
under our manage- 
ment. 





















These Stocks and Bonds 
may be purchased on a 
Monthly Payment Plan. 










o 


Write for Circular BB-16 





SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 





Gross Net Gross Net 
$9,004,289 $861,099 $7,882,160 $423,349 
30,176,476 2,495,209 19,874,248 1,410,940 

4,270,495 1,230,921 3,866,231 1,077,826 
10,702,607. 2,011,550 10,406,126 1,566,169 
16,514,444 1,926,114 13,542,802 844,813 
25,165,430 2,567,194 32,092,527 2,040,097 
15,364,067 3,783,286 13,269,265 2,726,210 

4,670,374 415,102 4,385,380 426,735 

5,258,087 1,075,712 4,947,096 791,543 
14544059: TOTO osc iceeic Wists ad 

7,628,057 1,630,793 7,289,946 1,485,390 
20,980,914 3,568,495 18,586,642 3,197,037 

6,632,552 1,165,947 5,536,779 521,476 
65,967,353 12,727,399 41,805,733 6,896,366 
10,131,039 196,194 8,703,355 156,845 
10,441,478 711,522 9,887,392 452,107 
81,485,855 6,171,644 76,067,875 4,499,314 
10,477,610 650,135 10,038,544 1,693,178 

7,085,007 2,853,831 5,862, ,386,665 

7,898,610 ns ae See e ae 
13,126,649 220,304 12,900,292 144,816 

7,704,628 1,428,630 6,724,960 978,272 
12,337,569 1,233,441 11,201,934 933,001 
20,930,909 2,400,420 14,178,476 1,718,793 

1,502,463 417,195 1,148,204 237,364 





OW OTHER 
People Get Ahead 
The United States 
Government has issued 


a booklet 
above title. 


under the 

It gives 
the rock bottom prin- 
ciples of success in in- 
vesting and brings out 
vital points for judging 
securities. 


We shall be glad to 


send you a copy on re- 
quest. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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Trading in Odd Lots of 
listed securities offers diver- | 


sification and safety to both | 
the large and small investor. 


We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet which ex- 
plains the many advantages 
offered by Odd Lot Trading 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
Copy furnished on request. 
Ask for F.-405 


100 Share Lots. 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold For Cash 





John Muir:& (0. 


New York Stock Ezchange H 
Members| New York Cotton Ezchange 
N. Y. Coffee &é Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 

















for your investments. 
Our experience in the 
needs of the small in- 
vestor will help you. 


As us freely for information 
about present or prospective 
holdings—small accounts re- 
ceive the same careful con- 
sideration as our larger 
customers. 

We have a department which 
specializes in Odd Lot orders for 
any listed securities—booklet ex- 
plaining this convenient plan will 
be sent on request. 


Ask for booklet J. 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Beohange 
Bowling Green 
6500 








§2 Broadway 
New York 
Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district. 
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Stock Market Outlook§” 


Indications of Fall Business Revival Should 
Encourage Discounting of Large Earnings 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1941 





[ NDICATIONS are. that the decline in 


business activity is nothing more than 


the usual summer dulness. If future 
developments establish this reading of the 
business barometer as accurate it will be 
of utmost importance to the speculative 
community. For stocks, having fully dis- 
counted — and probably over-discounted— 
the marked slowing down in business, will 
recover very sharply once Wall Street, in 
its majority opinion, favors the belief 
that an old-fashioned fall recovery will 
follow this old-fashioned summer dulness. 

That the present hesitation is seasonal, 
and, in fact, rather moderate than other- 
wise, is revealed by the limited extent of 
such declines in production and trade as 
have been noted. Steel production shows 
only a slight decrease, partly due to 
weather conditions, partly due to need of 
repairs to heavy-duty equipment. Rail- 
road buying, following brief periods of 
decline, has developed a habit of immedi- 
ately reasserting itself, as would be ex- 
pected where an attempt is being made to 
fill pressing needs at the most advan- 
tageous prices. Sales by retail stores in 
various lines continue notably better than 
seasonal expectations of merchants. The 
two leading Chicago mail-order houses 
reported high record sales in June. 

And railroad freight car loadings, re- 
flecting a movement of goods to market 
which is a most eloquent commentary 
upon cautious stocking by mercantile 
establishments, have been running above 
the million-car level contrary to all past 
seasonal experiences. 

The high record of mail-order business 
has a deeper significance than that implied 
by the movement against seasonal sales 
resistance. It indicates that the farmer is 
buying more freely; and this indication is 
borne out by reports of unusually large 
sales of farm implements in the North- 
west, by rising prices for food animals in 
the face of heavy movements to market, 
and by record shipments of wheat. Even 
if, on a strict accounting basis, the 
farmer’s corn-fed hogs may now be going 
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to market at a “loss,” it is to be re 


‘membered that such. marketing puts the 


farmer in funds, a portion of which are 
going into the purchase of needed mer- 
And there are large sections of 
the country where the farmer is far from 
being “hard-up.” 

While wholesale prices have declined 
appreciably, the general price fabric re- 
mains unusually firm, and there are very 
sound reasons for expecting a maintenance 
of this condition. Pronounced weakening 
of prices of manufactured goods is not to 
be expected in the face of prevailing high 
labor costs, and back of this influence is 
the sound foundation of our enormous 
gold supply. 

The advance in the London discount 
rate was obviously meant to check the 
flow of funds to this side, where higher 
rates have long prevailed, and was a 
belated following of the lead which was 
taken a long time ago by our own reserve 
banks. Stock-market-wise, it should not 
count one way or the other. 

The most constructive thought stock- 
market-wise, and one that may well call 
for a rally which will make some to0- 
Given the 
assurance that business will soon be on 
the up-grade again, Wall Street will take 
second-quarter earnings of the industrials 
very seriously, and, if estimates of 1923 
earnings results are to be based on the 
showings to be made for the first half 
year, some sharp advances will result. 

The following stocks seem most likely 
to participate largely in the next forward 
movement: American Can, U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, 
Baldwin Locomotive, National Enameling, 
Owens Bottle, Air Reduction, Gulf States 
Steel, Republic Iron & Steel, Associated 
Dry Goods, May Department Stores, 
American Steel Foundries, Studebaker, 
Mack Trucks, U. S. Rubber, Kelly-Spring- 
field, Anaconda, Utah, New York Central, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchison, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Southern Railway. 
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7.10% 


Income 


ON A 


3- YEAR Ist & 
REFUNDING 
7% BOND 


Property valued at 
$200,000,000. 


Earnings for the 
past five years 3% 
times interest 
charges. 


Further information con- 
tained in our Cirewlar, 
F-5, which wall be sent 
upon request. 
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Bread and Butter 


investments are the most satis- 
factory in the long run. 


They are based on the sale of 
life’s daily necessities. Nobody 
ever cuts off his electric lights 
in hard times. 


That is why the electric light 
and power companies have pros- 
pered and grown, year in and 
year out, little affected by chang- 
ing business conditions. 


And their future is definitely as- 
sured for years to come. They 
have never been able to catch 
up with the demand. 


Of course, some of these com- 
panies are more fortunately sit- 
uated than others. ‘ Their secur- 
ities are especially attractive 
investments. 


We offer some of these choice 
issues yielding 


534% to 714%2% 


Send for copy of “Bond Topics” 
with list of current gfferings. 


Ask for C200. 


AHBickmored [hp 


Ill BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Analysis of Outlook Justifies 
Confidence 
(Continued from page 491) 


sumption has continued in very satis- 
factory volume, but retailers have been 
placing as few orders as possible with 
manufacturers. Manufacturers, in turn, 
have taken precautions against accumulat- 
ing awkward surplus stocks. Thus, 
whereas inventories were a source of 
grave potential danger in 1920 and later 
precipitated much financial trouble, in- 
ventories to-day are a source of potential 
strength, a fact not given adequate con- 
sideration by pessimistic prophets. 

Ninth—The state of America’s national 
finances is the envy of every other nation. 
Budget Director Lord announces a surplus 
of $310,000,000. While this is encourag- 
ing renewed agitation for a_ soldiers’ 
bonus and for other special expenditures, 
Congress has been made well aware that 
voters are in earnest in demanding some 
relief from existing heavy taxation, so 
that little unnecessary dissipation of tax- 
payers’ money need be feared. 

Tenth—That general business continues 
large in volume is proved by record- 
breaking railway traffic, unprecedented 
postal receipts, and other yardsticks. 

Eleventh—Excessive over-production of 
oil has upset the industry and depressed 
oil shares. The feeling is growing, how- 
ever, that this situation will shortly be 
mastered by the very abie men who domi- 
nate this gigantic industry. 

Twelfth—All recent testing of voters 
reveals that President Harding wins more 
votes than any other presidential possi- 
bility with the exception of Henry Ford. 
And it is everywhere accepted that Mr. 
Ford will not be endorsed by either of 
the regular party managers. Also, the 
prevailing opinion in responsible circles is 
that, should Ford run on a third ticket, 
he would simply insure the triumph of 
the Republicans. The political outlook, 
therefore, is not gravely worrying high- 
ups. 

Thirteenth — Financial and industrial 
leaders attach much importance to the 
prospective establishment of friendly 
diplomatic and commercial relations be- 
tween this country and Mexico. 

Fourteenth—The next decisive develop- 
ment in Europe is expected to prove 
decidedly helpful. The worst has been 


. feared for so long that successive disturb- 


ing events in the Ruhr have failed to 
cause any fresh unsettlement here. The 
firm stand just taken by Britain is counted 
upon to have a potent influence upon 
France. 

Fifteenth — Finally, Americans are by 
nature optimistic. The likelihood is that 
the disturbing effect of recent events, par- 
ticularly in Wall Street, will shortly pass, 
and that characteristic American optimisim, 
energy, enterprise and courage will re- 
assert themselves. 

The recent slackening in business and 
employment and the shrinkage in the 
market value of securities will not have 
been wholly regrettable if they serve—as 
they should serve—as a warning that there 
is a limit to what prosperity can be sub- 
jected to by sellers, by labor leaders, by 
scheming politicians. 

If all refrain from rocking the boat 
there is every reason why we should enjoy 
smooth sailing all through the rest of the 
year. 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A di- 
gest of current conditions 
in several important lines 
is given in our July finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to investors on 
request 
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Are You in Doubt About 
An Investment? 


Before you act get the facts con- 
cerning this investment. They 
may save you needless loss. 
Our Investors’ Service will give 
you a complete report on your 
security, together with opinion 
as to its investment value. 


Send for An Opinion Report 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 
“Opinion Reports’’ on all stocks or Bonds 
listed on New York Stock Exchange or 
Curb Market............ $4 for one security 
es $10 for three securities 
Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks, 

: for each stock 
Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation............ $4 for one 


F. 7-21-23 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gentl :_ Find encl 
cua) for : meer vat my check (money order, 
Fee *e bo i 
securities which I ome pawl A 
Name Price Paid 
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Low Priced 
Railroad 
Bonds 


Many so-called 
‘Second Grade’ 
Railroad Bonds 
may be pur- 
in the 
present market 


chased 


at prices yield- 
ing from 6% 
to 10%. 


Send for our 
latest suggestions 





W™Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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will gladly furnish 
information on 
any listed 
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STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statistics 
and information § relative to 
stocks and bonds listed on the 
leading exchanges in United 
States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F'-41T 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Haoh, of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
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Record Demand for Trucks 


HE MOTOR TRUCK industry was 

much slower to revive than the 
passenger car industry, because renewed 
truck buying awaited the return of profit- 
able operations in general business, 
whereas passenger car buying revived in 
anticipation of better business. It is also 
to be remembered thay the need for pas- 
senger cars is quite as great in times of 
depression as in times of prosperity, and 
the business man will buy a new car for 
his family when he will not add to his 
truck equipment. Truck production for 
May, 1923, was 42,983 vehicles against 
23,788 for May, 1922, and 37,527 for April 
of this year. Such operations reflect the 
greatest demand for motor trucks in 
several years—a demand which producers 
believe will continue at a high rate even 


after the downward turn sets in in the 
passenger car business. Mack Trucks is 
one of the best of the listed issues to 


which to look for a movement in response 
to the healthy condition of the trade. 
Latest estimates are that Mack Trucks 
will earn fully $11 a share in the first six 
months of 1923, or at the rate of $22 
annually. It is hardly likely that the pace 
set by the first six months will be held 
throughout the year, but prediction of very 
satisfactory earnings is justified, and the 
stock at its present price-—-around 70—is 
an outstanding bargain. 


Sears-Roebuck 
Month after month, sales of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. continue to climb. June 
sales amounted to $13,333,349 against 


$10,910,108 in June, 1922, an increase of 
more than 22 per cent. And for the first 


six months sales have totaled $106,777,257 


against .$82,503,225 in the first half of 
1922, a gain of nearly 30 per cent. 
B. & O.’s Earnings 
Although Wall Street has again been 


disappointed by the failure of directors to 
act on the common dividend, the earnings 
position of the road is remarkably good, 
With net operating income for the first 
six months of 1923 showing a gain of 
fully 50 per cent. over the similar period 
of 1922, some statisticians are actually 
estimating that, with no serious labor 
troubles in sight, Baltimore & Ohio has 
the prospect of earning between $20 and 
$25 a share for its common stock this 
vear, At its present level the stock 
would actually look cheap with earnings 
of half that amount. If revenues continue 
to pile up at the present rate dividend 
action cannot be much longer deferred, 
and eventually the old 6 per cent. rate is 
quite certain to be restored. The stock is 
one of the outstanding bargains of the 
railroad list. 


Signs of the Times 


During the three months ended June 30 
184 railroad, public utility, and industrial 
announced extra dividends, 


corporations 
their regular distributions, 


increased 


* current 





declared stock dividends, or 
ments on account of back dividends, 
record compares with 175 
making similar announcements . 
first quarter of 1923. 


nade pay- 
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Retail Business Good 


Associated Dry Goods has acted very 
well in the recent market decline, Thy 
reason, which is not difficult to find, js 
this: Net profits have been running well 
ahead of 1922, and in that year the $4 
dividend was covered more than fow 
times over;,so that holders of this stock 
are justified in looking forward to 4p 
eventual increase in the annual dividend. 


Virginia Chemical Sound 


In a statement to stockholders, accom 
panying preliminary report showing an 
operating loss of $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1923, Presiden 
Wilson, of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., branded as “arrant nonsense” the 
rumors of receivership. The report 
shows current assets of $43,572,000 against 
liabilities of $17,575,000. Along 
with the assurance that the financial posi- 
tion of the company is essentially sound 
this part of Mr. Wilson's statement should 
be particularly encouraging to _ stock- 
holders: ‘‘The fertilizer end of the com- 
pany’s business made a_ pleasing and 
substantial improvement over the previous 
year. The fertilizer business has unmis- 
takably made the turn of permanent 
improvement. While the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company had an unprofitable year, 
there is nothing to suggest that the causes 
and conditions that brought that result 
about can or will repeat themselves during 
the present fiscal year. The Southern’s 
business is progressive, and it is progress- 
ing in the right direction. The outlook 
for both branches is good.” 


Steel Foundries 


American Steel Foundries’ earnings re- 
port for the second quarter will be read 
with great interest by those have 
maintained a bullish attitude toward this 
stock in the belief that an increase in the 
dividend rate is probable before the end 
of this year. Ever since the split-up of 
the stock in 1919 to shares of $33% par 
value Steel Foundries has been paying $ 
a share. The company began 1923 with 
the largest total of unfilled orders in its 
history, and in the first quarter earnings 
were close to $2 a share, or at an annual 
rate of nearly $8. And it would not be 
surprising if the final result for 1923 
showed earnings of $10 a share. 


who 


’Frisco’s Earnings Up 


Farnings of the St. Louis-San I'rancisco 
system fizzled out disappointingly last 
year, but so far in 1923 they have beet 
furnishing a very pleasing contrast, which 
should direct speculative attention anew 
to the common and to the preferred stock 
which will eventually follow Southwestern 
preferred to the dividend list. 
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Mobilizing Electric Power 
(Continued from page 486) 


The transmission lines are to be of the 
g-cycle type. The main trunk lines must 
arty 220,000 volts, and the voltage must 
stabilized and regulated by means of 
wachronous condensers at stations to be 
established from 100 to 200 miles apart, 
he stations to serve also as distributing 
enters for power, like railway stations do 
‘or traffic. Current can be taken on or 
given out at any point and can be reversed. 
The condensers make the conditions alike 
‘or each link in the system—each stretch 
between stations —except for changes in 
the kilowatt load, which depends on 
receipts and disbursements of current. 
Up to distances of 400 to 500 miles the 
transmission can be economical with 220,- 
(0 volts. lor greater distances, such as 
4 to 1,000 miles, required for taking 
yower from the Rocky Mountains to Kan- 
sas City or Omaha, for example, 330,000 
volts is economically preferable. Each 
ircuit requires three stranded wires, 
which may be of copper or aluminum 
with steel core according to circumstances, 
each nearly one inch in diameter, and one 
tower line supporting two circuits will 
carry about 400,000 horsepower in these 
-onductors at 220,000 volts. 


A Monument to Progress 

The towers carrying such a line will 
come about 800 feet apart, except on steep 
grades, and their construction must vary 
somewhat according to the snow, ice, and 
wind loads to be expected. Where 60-foot 
poles are obtainable, tapering from 15 to 9 
inches in diameter, pairs of these can be 
used instead of the towers. 

From the 220,000-volt system there must 
radiate secondary transmission lines of 
110,000 volts or less to the power-con- 
suming centers, 

One of the picturesque things in the 
high-voltage lines will be the insulators. 
lo guard safely against short-circuiting 
by rain, ice, or birds, they must be about 
six feet long and composed of six or seven 
pieces of varying diameters up to 14 
inches. Whether pending from the towers 
r standing up from the tank-like con- 
lensers, these insulators will no doubt be 
among the objects which, by sheer quaint- 
ess, will engrave themselves deeply upon 
the minds of this generation, and will come 
to symbolize the state of civilization in 
omparison with other countries. 

While the tower lines will be character- 
istic, the hydro-electric plants will be much 
hore; more to the nation than the sky- 
scraping buildings are to the cities. Im- 
posing scenic effects are bound to be cre- 
ited in most of the localities—several hun- 
ireds of them probably—where large and 
magnificent buildings, with little clusters 
shops and dwellings nearby, are set up 
gainst the rugged and often wild sur- 
roundings of the natural water power. 

Not the relatively placid effect of the 
Niagara establishments will be produced, 
a rule, but rather those of Trollhaettan 
it Sweden and Rjykan in Norway, and in 
andscapes more varied and more liberally 
endowed by Nature than are those in these 
'ar-northern countries. 

These things are not utilitarian, but 
neither are many of the other highly im- 
Portant effects upon civilization which are 
‘0 be expected from the electrification of 
a on a preconcerted and nation-wide 
plan, 
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" Thomas Gibson’s 
S Semi-Annual Forecast 


Dated July 13, 1923 


There are at present many conflicting views as to future 
business and security market conditions, accompanied by 
much alarm and confusion of thought. In the Semi-Annual 
Forecast an effort is made to give due consideration to all 
important factors bearing on the situation and outlook, to 
give the proper weight to each factor and to thus secure 





a clarified perspective. 


PRINCIPAL TOPICS 


I—THE GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK. The outlook for general business 
ia discussed in its principal phases and the prospects for the remaining months 
of the year are set forth in clear and simple form. 

2—MONEY AND CREDIT CONDITIONS. The most important single factor 
affecting security prices is the probable future supply and price of credit. The 
varying effects of this influence have been generally lost sight of during the recent 
confusion, 

3—CAUSES OF THE RECENT DECLINE. The conditions, basic and technical, 
responsible for the recent decline are, discussed, and the probable future course of 
prices in the principal divisions of the market are forecast. 

4—POLITICAL INFLUENCES. Foreign and domestic political influences are 
briefly discussed as to their bearing on general business and the security markets. 

5—THE RAILROAD SITUATION. The railroads have now reached and even 
exceeded the return on property value permitted by law. There haa also been 
marked improvement in physical and financial conditions. Because of temporary 
influences and misunderstanding the great change in railroad affairs has not yet 
been reflected marketwise. There is no investment or speculative subject which is so 
much misrepresented and so little understood as the railroad situation. A careful 
reading of the statements and statistics presented in the discussion of the subject 
should remove all doubt as to the investment and speculative status of the rails 
Some of the greatest and most clearly indicated bargains of the last twenty years 
are to be found in this group at present. 

6—THE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. It has been contended in these advices 
since the first of the year that the level of industrial stock prices was too high, 
because of the unsatisfactory profit margin and the increased supply of securiites. 
While many industrials are still too high there are now some attractive bargains in 
the group. The outlook for the next few months and for the longer future {s 


discussed. 
OTHER TOPICS 
THE PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
THE CROP OUTLOOK 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
THE TECHNICAL SITUATION 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTS 


The Semi-Annual Forecast is accompanied by three supplements showing (1) the 
indicated earnings, (2) the physical condition, and (38) the progress of freight car 
loadings for all important railroads, together with a full explanation of the 
methods employed in compiling these data. 


SUMMARY 


The various factors are summed up and the conclusions drawn therefrom are set 


forth, 
LISTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Forecast contains lists of recommendations for both investment and specula- 
tive purposes, including selections in the railroad, utility and industrial groups. 





“The Facts About Speculation’”’ 
(A New Book by Thomas Gibson) 


This little book probably represents the first wholly 
frank discussion of the subject by an experienced writer. 
The writer first exposes the principal fallacies of specula- 
tion; explains the difference between true speculation and 
gambling, and proceeds to a constructive discussion of 
proper methods. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. Introductory Comments 6. The Study of Fundamentals (Cont.) 
2. Principal Causes of Loss 7. The Study of Statistics 

8. The Psychology of Speculation 8. The Study of Statistics (Cont. ) 

4. Speculation and Investment 9, The Choice of Securities 

5. The Study of Fundamentals 10. Conclusion 


The subject. is treated in a clear and simple manner. In his concluding remarks 
the author gays: 

“I do not advise anyone to speculate; I do not advise anyone not to speculate. I 
have simply mapped out the imperative essentials without which no one can possibly 
hope to succeed, and have exposed the errors which, unless sternly resisted, will 
certainly lead to disaster. It is for the reader to determine whether or not he 
possesses the elements necessary to success and is temperamentally equipped to 
py the temptations of ava@rice, the vice of impatience, and the spectres 
of fear.’’ 

We think every investor or epeculator should have a copy of this book, and 
therefore make the following offer: . 


Each purchaser of the Semi-Annual Forecast will receive 
a copy of “The Facts About Speculation” (Paper—109 
pages) without charge. 


GIBSON & McELROY 


1105, 53 Park Place, New York 


Please send me the Semi-Annual Forecast and “The Facts About Speculation.” 
herewith $1.00. 


Enclosed 


| 
| 
| 
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Our Market Letter 
Contains— 


1. Comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the fun- 
damental conditions 
affecting security 
prices. 


2. Analysis of particu- 
lar securities. 


3. Investment sugges- 
tions. 


Published every two weeks, it 
constitutes a valuable service 
to the stock and bond buyer. 
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Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 
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A Diversified Group of High-Yield Preferre; 


Stocks for 


Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


Eig reaction in the security markets 
has gone far enough to afford the 
bargain-hunter unusual opportunities. A 
group of ten preferred stocks is 
presented here for that class of investor 
who can afford to place his funds in a 
lower grade than gilt-edge bonds, but 
who cannot afford to assume the risk 
attached to speculative common stocks. 

The business situation is not funda- 
mentally unsound nor are there many 
actual factors that might cause alarm. 
The position of sound preferred stocks 
has not been materially weakened. This 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Company has paid a regular dividend 
7 per cent. on the preferred without me 
terruption since the company was organ. 
ized in 1899, 

Last year the stock earned $11.84 , 
share, and this was before the coppe, 
industry had recovered to any exten 
from the preceding business depression, 
Under normal conditions the divideng 
requirement is earned from two to thre 
times over. The company is primarily 
a manufacturing concern and revenug 
are dependent upon turnovers. 

























ATTRACTIVE HIGH-YIELD PREFERRED STOCKS 

















Divi- 
dend 7——1923 Price Range——_ Yield 
; %o High Low Present % 
IOS ONRB EO RN oh cs 5.6 wea diSetenws 6 (a) 89 78 79 7,60 
American Smelt & Ref................ 7 (b) 102% 93 93 750 
American Steel Fdrys................ 7 (b) 105% 98 98 7.15 
pO EE CS re ee 7 (b) 111% 985% 99 7.05 
I Oe n,n a es acsceesions 4 (a) 603% 55% 57 7.0 
Ee cakcaiee 7‘(b) 9414 87 88 8.0 
Cuban American Sugar............... 7 (b) 10234 93% 95 7.35 
General Motors deb..............00.. 6 (b) 90 81% 82 7.30 
> ee errr errr ce 7 (b) 99% 88% 89 7.85 
10834 101 102 7% 


Ee. CREE. OE EE Kis od vis ie sd docarioe eles 8 (b) 


(a)—non-cumulative. 


(b)—cumulative. 
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Too Many Bears 


The short interest in the stock market has 
expanded greatly. 

Commission house loans have been radically 
reduced. 

Important liquidation has been compelled. 

Wall Street has been in hysterics. 

In consequence the market is strewn with bar- 
gains. 

You should have our daily market service at 
once. It will: point out bargain opportunities. 

Trial month for $10. 


Free Samples on Request to Dept. F8 


Tow Topics financial Bureau 


IN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 34 YEARS 
44Broap St., NEwYorK 
ALFRED T. MOORE—Owner 















































class ranks ahead of common stocks and 
usually is outstanding in a considerably 
smaller amount. Dividends have claim 
to earnings following that of interest 
on the funded debt, and the require- 
ments generally are of small propor- 
tions. Consequently, a company can 
earn at a considerably reduced rate and 
still meet preferred dividend payments. 
It frequently happens that dividends on 
preferred stocks are continued through 
a temporary period of low earning 
power whether earned or not, one good 
year following being sufficient to wipe 
out whatever deficit may have oc- 
curred. 

Of course, discrimination should be 
used in purchasing preferred stocks as 
well as in any other class of security 
and the issues suggested here have been 
carefully selected. The investor can 
place his funds quite conservatively in 
the following at a return of from 7 to 
8 per cent. 

The American Ice Company does a 
wholesale and retail business in manu- 
factured and natural ice in Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. It also 
engages to some extent in the retail 
coal and wood business. There is $15,- 
000,000 6 per cent. preferred stock out- 
standing, the dividend requirement being 
$900:000 annually. In 1922, $15.25 a 
share was earned, and for the last four 
years dividends have been earned at 
least twice over. The company is 
strong financially, and carries a surplus 
in excess of $9,000,000. 





The American Steel Foundries manu- 
factures all kinds of iron and _ steel 
castings but its principal output consists 
of railway supplies, such as cast iron 
car wheels, brake beams, and springs. 
Last year earnings were equivalent to 
$37.36 a preferred share. Dividends cah 
for less than $600,000 annually, and at 
the close of 1922 there was an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities of 
approximately $15,000,000. 


American Woolen has paid the regu- 
lar 7 per cent. preferred dividend with- 
out interruption since incorporation in 
1899. The dividend has been earned on 
the average of twice over each year for 
the last ten years. In 1922 earnings 
amounted to $15.64 a share. There is 
now $50,000,000 preferred outstanding. 
The company is the dominating factor 
in the woolen industry and operates 
fifty-eight mills. 

Baltimore & Ohio, after a lean period 
following the war, has made a remark- 
able recovery in earning power, Earn- 
ings at this time are running at the rate 
of approximately $38 a share for the 
preferred, on which dividends of $4 a 
share have been paid annually since the 
formation of the present company in 
1899. 

Crucible Steel Company of America 
has paid its regular preferred dividend 
since 1916 and also has liquidated all 
accumulation on account of back divi- 
dends. In the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1922, there was a deficit, but the pre- 
ferred dividends were paid out of sur- 
plus. Since last year earnings have 
steadily improved and recently dividends 
were reinstated on the common sstock. 
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average earning power for the pre- 
ferred stock over the last ten years has 
heen sufficient to meet the dividend 
slightly more than twice. The company 
operates 14 plants in the manufacture 
of crucible and open-hearth steel and 
icon and has an estimated output of 
about 95 per cent. of the crucible steel 
products in the United States. 


Cuban American Sugar 


The Cuban American Sugar Company 
has paid the preferred dividends regu- 
larly since 1910 and in 1915 paid off all 
accumulation on the stock. Average an- 
nual earning power over the last ten 
years has been sufficient to meet the 
preferred dividend requirement more 
than seven times over each year. In 
1922, the preferred stock earned $25.63 
a share. The recovery in sugar prices 
has been very beneficial and when the 
report for the year ended September 30, 
1923, appears the showing should be 
highly satisfactory. The company pro- 
duces about 2,000,000 bags of raw sugar 
annually. 

The two classes of debenture stock 
and the preferred stock of the General 
Motors Corporation rank equally as to 
both dividends and assets and the de- 
benture stocks have sole voting power 
should dividends be suspended for six 
months. In 1922 the debenture and pre- 
ferred stocks combined earned $47.17 a 
share. The company is one of the out- 
standing leaders in the automotive in- 
dustry and produces about 500,000 motor 
cars annually. 

Mack Trucks produces one of the 
most popular trucks in the field and 
under normal conditions is a highly sat- 
isfactory earner. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey is a holding company own- 
ing the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany, Public Service Gas Company, 
Public Service Railway Company, and 
the Public Service Railroad Company. 
In turn these companies own and oper- 
ate a number of subsidiaries furnishing 
electric, gas, and street railway service 
covering the northern section of New 
Jersey and the larger cities in the re- 
maining sections with one or two excep- 
tions. The 8 per cent. preferred stock 
was issued in 1919, and earnings have 
been as follows: 1919, $14.41 a share; 
1920, $26.03; 1921, $34.41; 1922, $33.84. 
Net income for the first four months 
of 1923 was $5,619,653, as compared with 
$4,468,844 in the same period of 1922. 





Business failures during the second 
quarter of 1923, as reported by Dun’s, 
showed a reduction of 25 per cent. com- 
pared with the same period last year, 
and liabilities showed a reduction of 22 
per cent. Commercial failures in the 
period mentioned totaled 4,408 and liabil- 
ities totaled $121,192,494, the number be- 
ing 17 per cent. less than in the first 
quarter of the year, while liabilities were 
12 per cent. smaller. 





About Radio Securities—A booklet 
outlining the Dubilier Condenser and 
Radio Corporation's financial position 
and interesting facts concerning invest- 
ments in this company’s securities may 
be had on request to Prichitt & Co., 
60 Broadway, New York. 














Write for July 
Investment Offerings 


YIELDING 6 to 62% with assured safety, 
our list of bonds for July investment is more 
attractive and more widely diversified than 
any we ever have offered. It includes—— 


First mortgage serial real estate bonds of the 
highest character, yielding 6 to 62%—bonds 
that are in a class wholly by themselves for 
safety and desirability; and— 


Firstmortgageserialindustrial bonds, backed 
by firmly established earnings and ample 
fixed assets, issued by prominent corpora- 
tions producing fundamental necessities. 


All these bonds are Straus Bonds, measuring 
up to Straus standards of security,safeguarded 
under the STRAUS PLAN, and backed by the 
Straus record of 41 years without loss to any 
investor. They are in $1,000, $500, and $100 
amounts. We suggest that you call or write 
today, and ask for 


BOOKLET G-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING Straus BuILpING 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New York CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK ss > 2 8 ee 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














Better be sure 
than sorry 


You are offered lots of at- 
tractive investments, some 
promising big returns. 


All right for the big investor | 
—he can take a chance on 
some of his holdings. 


You want your money where 
it is safe, yielding a good in- 
come—and where you can 
get it when you want it. 
Better stick to high-grade bonds 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or of equal grade. 
They can be sold for cash at any 
time. 

We have selected a list of these 
reliable bonds in $500 denomina- 
tions, especially desirable for the 
investor of moderate means. 








Partial payments if 
desired. 


Send today tor this 
attractive list and 
full information. 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


Two-year courses in Account- 
ing, Advertising, Reporting, 
Salesmanship, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, and Business Admin- 
istration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can 
do so by taking two more years. 
The practical subjects which in- 
crease the students’ earning ca- 
pacity are included in the first 
two years and the diploma is 
granted without degree. Rosters 
can be arranged so that lectures 
can be taken from 8 A. M. to 12 
M. Positions are obtained for 
students who must support them- 
selves. Special courses are given 
in Realty, Reporting, Credits and 
Collections, Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, Banking, Insurance, 
Practical Journalism, Traffic 
Rates and Management, Public 
Speaking, and Personnel Man- 
agement. The fall term begins 
September 4. On account of the 
large registration (more than 
applications must be received 
promptly. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres., Broad 


10,000 students in the university) | 





- Berks Streets, Philadelphia, 
bev 
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The Man Who Led Advertising 
Out of the Darkness 


(Continued from page 477) 


and I also believe you will be a credit to 
the concern.’ 

“His sweeping condemnation of adver- 
tising agents both hurt and challenged me. 
Restraining my feeling, however, I asked 
to be allowed to think the matter over 
until the next day. My reply then was: 

“*The proposition you made does not 
appeal to me. I have put my hand to this 
plow and, by the help of the Lord, I am 
going to finish the furrow; and before I 
have finished it, if we both live, you are 
coming to me some day to say that you 
respect me for my business as well as for 
myself,’ ” 

This eventful incident had a strong in- 
fluence on Mr. Ayer’s career. Only re- 
cently, he declared to me: “That friend 
did a lot to make a man of men; to make 
me hold my head up, and throw my chest 
out and my shoulders back, to make me 
take up the load and say I would be equal 
to it. For one thing, he influenced my 
determination that if I had to choose be- 
tween the business of a house or man, 
and the respect of that house or that man, 
I would take the respect every time, no 
matter if it cost me the business. 
and there made up my mind to have a 
general advertising agency, devoted to 
making advertising pay the advertiser; to 
work no longer for advertising orders, but 
to have clients whom I could represent to 
the best of my ability. 


Methods Then in Vogue 


“T was through, for good and all, with 
the methods then practiced by advertising 
agents; through with their scheme of al- 
ways trying, on receiving an order for 
advertising, to take off the publications 
represcnted by other agents and substitute 
those on their own list, regardless of how 
adversely such switching might affect the 
man paying for the advertising. 

“T resolved to build solidly, soundly, 
ethically. ‘A healthy tree,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘has to have, for every branch above 
ground, a root down below the ground; 
unless its roots balance the branches, no 
tree will stand up against storm and 
stress.’ 

“T determined to build a business whose 
roots, whose foundations, would be 
staunch and solid and right. I resolved to 
acquire and to cultivate regular customers, 
not to go merely chasing orders which 
one might get to-day and which might be 
placed to-morrow through some other 
agent, who was. willing to cut prices. 

“At that time advertising agents were 
simply order chasers, order takers, solici- 
tors. Trickery was a recognized part of 
their competition. An example of the 
sharp practices employed was the short- 
space method of increasing the differential 
between-the amount paid to the publisher 
and the price charged the client. The full 
space was always charged to the adver- 
tiser, but if the amount of space contracted 
for was more than that actually used, 
which frequently happened, or if the pub- 
lisher’s price could be beaten down on one 
pretext or another, the saving accrued to 
the agent who conducted the negotiations. 

“T felt that if I could persuade one of 
our customers to agree with me on the 


I then, 
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policy which I was slowly developing 

my own mind, we would have an excellen 
start towards establishing better metho. 
in our business. ” 

“Because it marked a milestone 
development and played a large 
shaping the subsequent history of 
tising in this country, I recall this 
view very clearly. 

“The customer was Mr. Conard of the 
Dingee & Conard Company, then, as now 
leading rose growers, with a large estab. 
lishment at West Grove, Pa. Mr. Conard 
had come to Philadelphia to examine 
proofs of their annual catalog. One Of the 
papers ‘whose advertising we controlled 
was printed in the same establishment, s 
that I frequently had business there. Thus 
Mr. Conard’s errand and mine brought 
together, and I quickly determined to se¢ 
an interview regarding their next season 
advertising. Mr. Conard readily consented 
to call at our office before returning t 
West Grove. 

_“‘We have been handling your adver. 
tising for two years, Mr. Conard,’ I said 
‘Has our work been satisfactory ? 

“*Yes, indeed,’ he replied. 

“But suppose some other fellow shoul 
underbid us $25 on the whole list, he 
would get the order, wouldn’t he? | 
asked. 

““Well, I suppose he would. 
he?’ replied Mr. Conard. 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘I think he should i 
competition is what you really want; but 
is there not a better way? Let me explain 
what I have in mind. First, let us see if 
we can agree on certain facts or principles, 
Are you willing that we should make a 
profit on ycur business ?’ 

“Why, yes, of course,’ said he. ‘Ti 
you did not make a profit, I don’t suppose 
you could continue to do business.’ 

“*Then let’s agree on how much profit 
we ought to make. What do you consider 


in Our 
Part jy 
adver. 
inter. 


Shouldn't 


fair? Would it be satisfactory if we 
made, say, 12% per cent., charging to 


you just what we credit publishers’ net— 
you to have the right to inspect publishers 
bills for your advertising ?’ 


First Client Under New Plan 


“*That sounds fair,’ he said. ‘Yes, that 
would be satisfactory.’ 

“All right, then, in that case you are 
to be our client as well as our customer 
and we become your advertising agent. It 
will be our duty to spend your money as 
if it were our own, to secure the best 
obtainable prices, to give you the best 
advice we can regarding the publications 
to be used, and to work entirely in your 
interest,’ I concluded. 

“That seems reasonable. 
it a trial,’ said Mr. Conard. 

“Yes, but let us put it in writing,’ | 
said. So then and there, I drafted an 
agreement setting forth the principles 
which I have just outlined, and both of us 
signed it. 

“That was in the early 70’s and the 
Dingee & Conard Company have remained 
our clients until this day. 

“Half-a-dozen other people gave us 2 
similar chance to try out this plan. Dur- 
ing this year of experiment our rates of 


We will give 
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ation ran from 8 per cent. to 124% 

r cent, but we soon found that we 
sould not do business at such rates and 
give as complete service as we wished; so 
we axed a uniform commission of 15 per 
This rate stood for more than forty 
years until late in the last decade, when 
the great general advance in the cost of 
doing business required an increase to 

2, r cent. 

a was the result of this policy ? 
Advertisers immediately began to receive 
better and more profitable service. Some 
papers which had been on their lists didn’t 
stay on. Certain papers, formerly consid- 
ered too expensive, were put on. The 
particular needs of each advertiser were 
considered, and then the papers calcu- 
lated to yield him the best results were 
selected. 

Opposed by Unscrupulous Agents 

“This new system of doing business 
sradually made the old system impossi- 
ble. especially when advertisers began to 
fnd out the discrepancies between what 
they were charged and the amounts 
actually paid to newspapers by agents. 

“Things became so uncomfortable for 
many agents that an attempt was made 
to form an Advertising Agency Associa- 
tion, and to make me president. A 
meeting for that purpose was called at 
the Union League Club in New York. 
I put the question to them: ‘Are all of 
you prepared to fix a commission rate 
and to adhere absolutely to that rate?’ 
All were not prepared to make any such 
pledge. When I had sized up the whole 
situation, I addressed them straight from 
the shoulder. The keynote of what I 
said to them was this: 

“T am devoting all my energy to 
building up a business. You fellows are 
out only to make money. My aim is to 
have a business that will be bigger after 
I’m dead than while I’m alive. This is 
possible only when advertiser and agent 
have fullest confidence in each other. I 
mean to deserve that confidence. If you 
can make 15 per cent. on a contract you 
will take it gladly, but if the advertiser 
will give only 10 per cent. you will take 
the business just the same, ‘will you 
not?’ They agreed that they would. 

“I replied, ‘We will not, and I do not 
see how we can work together. Do 
you?’ 

“They did not. I took the midnight 
train for Philadelphia.” 

It was of this early period in the his- 
tory of N. W. Ayer & Son that George 
P. Rowell, in his book, “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,” wrote: “A young 
firm of advertising agents was just get- 
ting into business in Philadelphia, who 
were destined, eventually, to carry the 
business further and do it better than 
anybody else had done in this country or 
the world. I am speaking of N. W. Ayer 
& Son of Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Rowell had been one of the par- 
ties to the interview above described. 


Of courses Ayer’s revolutionary meth- 
ods brought enmity and opposition from 
less scrupulous agents, who were hood- 
winking both advertisers and publishers. 
It was accounted quite fair to charge a 
card rate of 75 cents a line for a certain 
publication when the agent had an 
agreement with the publisher to take 
business from him at 50 cents or even 
25 cents a line. 

There were times when it cost Mr. 
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rates. 


Cash Capital 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


New York Chicago 





Are You Contemplating— 


New Construction 
Fire Prevention on a Greater Scale 
Installation of Sprinkler Systems 

or other Fire Prevention Devices? 


If so, get in immediate touch with our Engineering 
Department. Ten years of general fire prevention engi- 
neering work, rate checking and sprinkler leakage ser- 
vice have earned for this department a most envied 
reputation for prompt and efficient co-operation. 

Through our advice on construction, proper installa- 
tion of fire equipment and fire prevention methods, many 
manufacturers and merchants have saved thousands of 
dollars and are now enjoying rock bottom insurance 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 
of this free service through our local agent or direct fom us. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


“AMERICA FORE” 


$10,000,000 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


San Francisco Montreal 




















Ayer much mental sweating to keep his 
financial position strong, especially as he 
refused to handle the advertising of lot- 
teries, quack medicines, habit-forming 
drugs, and other low-grade business. 
But intense application to business, un- 
usual ability and foresight, ardent faith 
in the worth of what he was seeking to 
accomplish, combined finally to bring a 
measure of success. 

That the business founded by Mr. 
Ayer should grow and succeed was just 
as natural as that a healthy child, prop- 
erly taken care of, should grow to fo- 
bust manhood, or that a giant oak 
should grow from a sound acorn. His 
business was founded on honor and 
truth. It was tended and developed by 
ability and diligence. Its dominating 
aim was Service. Its first motto was, 
“Make advertising pay the advertiser.” 
Another motto, early adopted, was “Spend 
the advertiser’s money as if it were our 
own.” To-day you find blazoned on the 
Ayer Shield the legend put there almost 
half a century ago: “Keeping everlasting- 
ly at it brings success.” 

Speaking of mottoes, the Ayer organ- 
ization became noted for coining for its 
clients trade-mark slogans of almost in- 
calculable value. President Earl D. 
Babst, of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, once said of Mr. Ayer’s life- 
long friend and partner, the late H. N. 
McKinney: “The trade-marks, trade 
names, 2nd trade slogans he invented 
have long since gained a value far 
greater than that of the factories in 
which the products advertised are man- 
ufactured.” 





An interesting light on the human 
side of Mr. Ayer’s business relations is 
furnished by Edward N. Bok in his 
story of the life of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
—“A Man from Maine.” In telling 
about Mr. Curtis’s difficulties with the 
early “growing pains” of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,’ Mr. Bok says, after re- 
counting plans for doubling the size and 
subscription price of the publication: 

He laid his plan before F. Wayland 
Ayer, of N. W. Ayer & Son, and sought 
his opinion. 

“Good,” was the verdict and Mr. Cur- 
tis was encouraged. It was the first 
favorable word his plan had evoked. 

“But I shall have to advertise widely,” 
he argued, “and I shall have to get 
credit for it until I can demonstrate 
the wisdom of my plan to the public.” 

“How much credit do you think you 
will want?” asked Mr. Ayer. 

“I hesitated to tell him,” Mr. Curtis 
says in recounting the conversation 
now, “but I thought I might as well 
give it to him straight.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” 
answered the publisher. 

“That doesn’t scare me,” replied the 
advertising chief. _ “But,” he added, “if 
you're going to build up your business 
on such a scale you will need two other 
essentials; credit at some of the banks 
and credit from your paper makers. I 
think I can arrange both for you.” 

An adequate line of financial credit 
was arranged by Mr. Ayer at three 
depositories, and then it was arranged 
that he and Mr. Curtis take a trip to 


(Continued on page 503) 
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Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


612 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me complimentary copy of 
booklet “Enduring Investments” proving 
by facts and figures that I can obtain 


GREATER SAFETY 
| with 7% in the South 


in Caldwell 7% First Mortgage Bonds. 





Or ewe wen eee ewe een neenecun 


ADDRESS 
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If You Are Seeking 
Complete Safety 


for your investment funds, investi- 
gate our First Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Gold Bonds furnished 
in amounts to suit and returning 6 
to 7%. Forty years’ perience. 
Clients in all sections. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet “F’’ and cur- 
tent offerings. 


Partial Payments if Desired 
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Stock Market 
Price History 


Tabulation showing high and low prices 
of 52 stocks for 10% years. Asset Value 
per share, distribution of assets into fixed 
capital and working capital account ex- 
clusive of intangibles, and other inform- 
ative data. 


Ask for Circular FM-721 


CARDEN, GREEN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
Telehone—Hanover 0280 





























DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, at s 
meeting held July 3d, 1923, declared a CASH dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the Preferred Stock, a CASH diri- 
dend of 1 per cent. on the Common Stock, and « divi- 
dend at the rate of one share of Common Stook on every 
Qne Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock out- 
standing, all payable August 1, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on July 13, 1928. 

The Transfer Books will close at 8 o’elock P. M. on 
July 18, 1923, and will reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. on 
July 27, 1923. 

C. WILLARD YOUNG, Secretary. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Land Values Move in Cycles—Farm Conditions 
in Alabama and Louisiana 


By R. D. Maxwell 


HE STOCK MARKET does not af- 

ford the only place and means of 
speculation. Past events tend to prove 
that there is hardly anything as specu- 
lative as farm land during a period of 
rising prices and appreciating values. 
The selling price of farm land is based 
upon the capitalized value of the prod- 
uct which the land will produce. As 
the price of the commodities raised in- 
creases in value so does the property— 
and vice versa. 

Any one who contemplates the pur- 
chase of land should watch the fluctua- 
tion in values closely. No matter 
whether it be a farm, a farm mortgage, 
or farm mortgage bonds, there are cer- 
tain times when it is more advantageous 
to buy than at others. After a pro- 
longed period of rising prices, values are 
often inflated to such an extend that a 
commitment in farm investments carries 
considerable risk. A close study of land 
conditions over a period of years will 
disclose the fact that values tend to 
move in cycles, each cycle conforming to 
the rise and fall of prices and the recur- 
ring periods of depression and pros- 
perity. 

A search of records going back as far 
as 1803 shows that after the fertile lands 
of the West were opened up and the 
vast domain known as the Louisiana 
Territory was purchased from France, 
land was cheap. The Government sold 
large sections to speculators and the 
land was in turn disposed of by them at 
an immense profit. The inevitable re- 
sult was a tremendous boom in values. 
This could not last forever and early 
in 1837 the “bubble” burst. 


First in Variety of Products 


The severity of the depression at that 
time was largely attributed to the sud- 
den decline in property values. People 
who had purchased land found that 
while the value of the property which 
they owned subject to a mortgage 
shrank, the face amount of the mortgage 
remained the same. 

Alabama was hit very hard by the de- 
pression of 1837. Just previous to the 
panic land in that state sold for prices 
which have never since been duplicated. 
But the people of Alabama are thrifty 
and capable and, being of a progressive 
temperament, have made rapid progress 
toward placing farming on a paying 


basis. At the present time excellent 
farming communities, with schools, 
churches, and commercial enterprises, 


abound. Whereas, formerly, the princi- 
pal staple crop of Alabama was cotton, 
recent years have seen much diversifica- 
tion and rotation of crops as a result of 
which the state now ranks first in a 
variety of products. The soil is well 
adapted for the growth of the velvet and 
soy bean, peas, clover and alfalfa, in 
addition to corn and other forage crops. 
In fact, a wide range of soil and climate 
gives the farmer an opportunity to grow 
nearly every crop and fruit grown in 


. tion. 


the United States if he so desires. For 
citrus fruits and garden truck the Mo- 
bile territory is attractive. 

Livestock raising is carried on extep. 
sively in what is known as the “Black 
Belt” of Alabama. Alfalfa is one of the 
main forage crops and it is not an yp. 
known occurrence to produce four and 
five cuttings of this crop in one season, 
Newer and more efficient methods of 
cultivating the soil, together with , 
larger population, should tend to ep. 
hance property values considerably. 


Bankers Extending Loans 


The year 1920 was a difficult one for 
the farmers of Louisiana. They made 
some money in 1921 and 1922, but they 
are still unable to show a satisfactory 
purchasing power. As a result of the 
decline in the price of practically all 
farm products many farmers have been 
unable to meet the interest on their 
mortgage loans. Consequently there 
have been a few foreclosures; but just 
at this time there is not much liquida- 
The majority of the maturing 
loans have been extended by the bank- 
ers until conditions in the agricultural 
communities improve and the farmer is 
able to meet his obligations. In Louisi- 
ana the Federal land banks are doing 
the principal farm loan business and the 
sentiment seems to be that such banks 
are operating on a conservative basis 
with little or no inflation of values re- 
sulting. This is noteworthy in view of 
the fact that most of the foreclosures 
resulted from loans for family expenses 
or loans based on over-valuation of 
property by many of the old-line farm 
loan agencies. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act pre- 
cludes the lending of funds on mort- 
gages for such purposes by specifically 
stating that loans to farmers may be 
made only for the purchase of agricul- 
tural lands, the payment of existing 
mortgages on farm lands, the making of 
improvements, or the purchase of equip- 
ment. The Louisiana farmer can now 
purchase land in the rich river bottoms 
by borrowing funds from the land 
banks. 

It is true that the states along the gulf 
have had a wonderful growth indus- 
trially, with a consequent increase in 
population, but these factors should not 
be taken too seriously when making ap- 
praisals. Would it not also be well to 
study the past history of farm values 
and see whether present prices are not 
apt to be somewhat inflated; whether 
commodity prices are sufficient to war- 
rant highpriced land; whether the mar- 
keting facilities are adequate and the 
productivenes of the soil such that earn- 
ings will be sufficient to provide living 
expenses with a surplus to meet the in- 
terest and sinking fund payments on the 
mortgage loans? If all of the factors 
are taken into consideration there should 
be no undue speculation in farm prop- 
erty. 
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The Man Who Led Advertis- 

ing Out of the Darkness 
(Continued from page 501) 


land and obtain credit from 
Burbank & Company, of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, who were 
supplying the white paper for “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

Mr. Curtis had dealt only for a brief 


New E1 
Crocker, 


period with this firm, and its members 
knew little or nothing of the man or 
his plans. A personal visit and favor- 


able impression, therefore, was essen- 
“ paper firm had been notified of 
the visit and its purpose, and the vis- 
‘tors were met courteously, but firmly 
told at the very beginning that their 
journey was futile, as the firm had de- 
cided it could not possibly extend the 
desired credit of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the publisher. Mr. Ayer 
suggested that Mr. Curtis be allowed, 
at least, to unfold his plan, which might 
change their point of view. This was 
done. But the paper manufacturers re- 
mained obdurate; they were very sorry; 
they would be glad to go on as at pres- 
ent, on a cash basis, but they could not 
consider for one moment the extension 
of so large a credit based on any plan. 


A Friend in Need 


The conference took place in a Bos- 
«on hotel, and Mr. Ayer suggested that 
Mr. Curtis retire for a few moments, 
and leave him for a private talk with 
the unwilling manufacturers. Mr. Cur- 
tis went downstairs to the hotel lobby, 
lighted a cigar; and sat there for “what 
I thought was hours. Then,” he says, 
“I was asked to come upstairs, and 
when I entered the room, the demeanor 
of the men had entirely changed to a 
most cheerful mood, and I was greeted 
with: ‘Well, Mr. Curtis, you have a 
good friend in Mr. Ayer. We have de- 
cided to give you the credit of one 
hundred thousand dollars which you 
want.’ 

“I certainly was surprised,” says Mr. 
Curtis. “No one ventured to tell me 
the reason for the change of front, and 
Mr. Ayer said nothing on the way. home. 
In fact, I never knew what happened, 
although I often wondered, until a short 
while ago in talking with a member of 
the Ayer firm the incident happened 
to come up, and I asked what had 
really happened while I was absent 
from the room. 

“*Well,’ answered the man, ‘now that 
it is so long ago there is no reason why 
I should not tell you. Mr. Ayer guar- 
anteed your notes.’” 


Succeeds at Farming 


Mr. Ayer has been aptly described as 
“A coiled spring of energy and ambi- 
tion.” The building up of what has be- 
come the largest advertising agency in 
America involved many years of night- 
and-day toil and sweat. As too often 
happens, the penalty was the impair- 
ment of the health of the genius of the 
business. Much against his will, the day 
came when Mr. Ayer had to place him- 
self in the hands of a doctor. The doc- 
tor imposed a sentence; first, of abso- 
lute rest; then, life in the open air, 
horse-back riding, and as long a period 

practicable passed in the country 
ich year. 
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G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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So, Mr. Ayer took to farming and, 
lo! he made his farming as notable an 
achievement as he had made his adver- 
tising business. Starting on a modest 
scale, at Meredith, Delaware County, 
New York, he set about changing the 
abandoned farms of that part of the 
country into revenue-producing fields 
of grass and grain. Step by step he ac- 
quired more and more land, built up a 
notable herd of thoroughbred Jerseys, 
and organized dairy operations on such 
a scale that he ultimately bought all the 
milk that farms within a wide radius 
could produce and turned this -milk into 
butter and other marketable products of 
such quality that they commanded a 
premium from the first-class hotels of 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
and other centers. 





Time has proved that Miller First Mortgage Bonds were 
as good years ago, when the South possessed only a 
fraction of its present economic power, as they are today. 
They are as good today as they will be years hence, when 
they probably will pay less than 7%. If you wish to form 
an opinion of them now, instead of waiting until the rate 
is less profitable, we will gladly send you a leaflet which 
shows concisely how far Southern industry has developed, 
and what its resources for future development are. Just 





INCORPO 


1009 Carbide and Carbon Building 


Please send me leaflet “Why the 
Opportunities,” and circular describing a 7% first mortgage 
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The “Reason Why” of A 
7% Investment 


to safety and liberal yield of Southern first mortgage 
bonds are based upon two unusual conditions, which 
make the South of today a remarkably attractive field for 


There has been no more striking instance of 
healthy expansion in trade, industry and population in any 
large section of the country than has occurred in the South 
during the last 25 years:—Investment safety is. founded 
upon trade, industry and population. 


Yield: The South’s enormous resources, as yet only 
partially brought into use, are demanding (and obtaining) 
huge amounts of capital for their further development: A 
strong demand for capital results in a liberal rate. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


1009 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


South Offers Investment 
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I passed two days with farmer Ayer. 
To do justice to what he has accom- 
plished, not merely for himself but for 
agriculture throughout that part of the 
country, as well as for all cattle-breed- 
ing, would necessitate writing a whole 
volume. In all these activities Mr. Ayer— 
whose particular delight was a spanking 
horse—has been the active, guiding, prac- 
tical genius. 

One closing sentence, to illustrate the 
manner of man F. Wayland Ayer was. 
Although it was he who founded the 
firm, and it was his own modest capital 
alone which went into it, he named it 
after his father, Nathan Wheeler Ayer. 
N. W. Ayer & Son it has remained to 
this day. And it has stood for too much 
ir the last fifty-odd years to be lightly 
cast aside. 


American Can Co.—Acquired under 
lease the plant of the Chisholm Shovel 
Co., Cleveland, O., and will equip it for 
manufacturing purposes. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Earn- 
ings year ended Apr. 30, 1923, $13.71 a 
common share, against $14.94 in previous 
year. 

American Rolling Mill Co.—1922 sur- 
plus, after dividends, $392,861, compared 
with deficit of $2,408,973 in 1921. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Received 
from Poland first installment of $1,- 
000,000, plus $238,775 interest, on a total 
obligation of $7,000,000, covering locomo- 
tive purchases. S. M. Vauclain, presi- 
dent, denied report that company was 
planning recapitalization. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Sold to the 
Consolidation Coal Co. for $6,000,000 the 
Sanday Valley and Elkhorn and Millers 
Creek Railroads, and to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad for $2,600,000 the Long 
Fork Railway, subject to approval of 
1. C. C. Director quoted as saying that 
payments on common stock would prob- 
ably be resumed in December. 

Bayuk Bros., Inc.—Shareholders will 
vote on changing name of company to 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., and for reduction of 
dividend rate on the second preferred 


DIGEST 






of? 





stock from 8 per cent. to 7 per cent., 
holders of second preferred stock to be 
given right to convert their stock before 
Aug. 1, 1928, into common stock at $62 
a share. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. — In 
first four months of 1923, sales were $8,- 
700,000, or 18.4 per cent. greater than in 
same period of 1922. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Letter to 
stockholders states that up to June 30 
shipments were about 15 per cent. great- 
er than for the entire year 1922 and 
that earnings for the first six months 
of 1923 were greater than the dividend 
requirements for the entire year. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Sales in June expected 
to be the largest of any month in his- 
tory of company, according to W. C. 
Bradley, chairman. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Reported that recent issue of 19,655 
shares of stock had been sold and paid 
for by those who were already share- 
holders and employees. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
an extra dividend of $1.50 on the com- 
mon stock in addition to the regularly 
quarterly dividend. 

Endicott, Johnson Corp. — Shipments 
of shoes for first five months of 1923 





Now He Does a Million Dollar 
Business Every Year 


EN years ago—a married man, past 30, and 
in debt—A. C. Burnham had just lost his 
position. Undaunted, he launched out for him- 
self and, from very modest beginnings, built an 
enterprise that now does a million dollar busi- 


ness every year. 


Mr. Burnham is convinced that 
others can duplicate his success. In 
an effort to discover and set down 
sound principles by which a small 
business can be worked up, he has 


This absorbing volume suggests in defin- 
ite, practical terms how you can discover 
a good idea—how you can plan, organize, 
finance, and operate a small business. In 
it Mr. Burnham presents the unvarnished 
records of nalf a hundred of the concerns 
studied, with explicit details of how they 
were started, capitalized, developed, and 
what the financial results have been. 


How Others Did It 


Read how one man borrowed $25 and 
built a business that now reaches $100,- 
000 a year; how another found among 
working people a market for specialties 
that nets him 300% on his capital; how 
a former grocery clerk developed a chain 
of lunchrooms doing nearly $2,000,000 
annual business. 


Great Opportunities 


Opportunities for small concerns exist 
today as never before for those who have 
eyes to see them, the courage and the 
brains to grasp them. If you earnestly 
desire to rise out of the ranks of the 





Building Your 





A. C. Burnham 


questioned personally a hundred 
proprietors of prosperous concerns 
of moderate size. The results he has 
embodied in a new book whose very 
title breathes the spirit of business 
achievement— 


Own Business 


merely employed, or, if already in business 
re yourself, to find a fresh source of new 
ideas— 


Send for this 282-page book on approval. 
Within five days of its receipt you can 
send us the price—only $2.75—or return the 
volume. Use the order form below. 


pt Aeon, 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
20 Vesey St., Publishers, New York 


Send me postpaid Burnham’s “BUILD- | 
| ING YOUR OWN BUSINESS.” Within 
five days of its receipt, I will send you 
| $2.75 in full payment or return the book. ] 


| Name 


Business Address 








Firm 
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increased 25 per cent. over ¢ "respond 
ing period a year ago. : 

Federal Motor Truck Co.—Declares 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent ‘. 
creasing annual rate from & to 2 i 
cent. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Announces amy, 
gamation of two of its subsidiaries, the 
Ternsted Mfg. Co., and the Shepard Art 
Metal Co. 

General Electric Co.—Is designing fo, 
the Ford Motor Co. the largest alter. 
nating current motor for steel! mill Use 
ever made in this country. 

General Motors Corp.—Reported that 
Buick production for the fiscal yea 
ending Aug. 1 would approximate 200,000 
cars, 15,000 beyond previous estimate. 

Great Northern Iron Ore Properties 
Earnings in 1922 were $2.92 a Share, 
against $3.99 in 1921, 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—Will shortly 
start production of new model, to be 
brought out at slightly increased price, 

International Agricultural Corp, — 
President Watson is quoted as stating 
that there would be no assessment levied 
on either common or preferred stock 
in the reorganization of the company, 
plans for which are being worked out. 

International Mercantile Marine Co— 
For year ended Dec. 31, 1923, reports 
deficit of $4,735,686, compared with sur- 
plus of $1,157,163 for 1922. 

International Shoe Co.—Unfilled {al} 


‘orders of between $25,000,000 and $30- 


000,000, assure full shipments for the 
next two or three months. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Akron, 0, 
plant was closed down on June 30, for 
at least a month and perhaps longer. 

Kirby Lumber Co.—Special meeting of 
stockholders called to authorize issu- 
ance of $11,550,000 15-year, 6 per cent. 
mortgage bonds, to retire the preferred 
stock at $105 a share, plus accumulated 
Gividends, amounting to $126 a share, or 
altogether $231 a shace. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Has con- 
tracted to buy from Corona Petroleum 
Co. subsidiary of Royal Dutch, 1,000,000 
barrels of Panuco crude oil, for delivery 
at Tampico terminal, at price understood 
to be 75 cents a barrel. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Earned 46 
cents a share in the first quarter of 
1923, against 77 cents a share in the same 
period in 1922. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first half of 1923 were $64,437,020, com- 
pared with $41,800,471 in the first half 
of 1922. 

New Jersey Zinc Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 2 per cent., in addition to 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent. 

New York Air Brake Co.—Deciared 
initial dividend of $1 a share on new 
common. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—Declared initial dividend of 3 per cent. 
on new common stock and 3 per cent. 
on new cumulative preferred, both pay- 
able July 15. 

New York Dock Co.—Was awarded 
$140,000 in suit against City of New 
York for damages sustained by con- 
struction of the Montague Street tun- 
nel. 

Owens Bottle Co—Estimated by 4 
director that net earnings for year 
should run close to, if not in excess of, 
$5,000,000, or more than $6 a share on 
common. 
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: hia Co.—Net earnings for the 
Be onthe of 1923, $3,449,939 ; same 
riod 1922, $3,088,497. 

"ai Steel Car Co.—Output for 
1923 estimated at $60,200,000, compared 
with $28,404,227 in 1922. ae 

Reading Co.—United States District 
Court at Philadelphia handed down a 
decree approving the third modified 
segregation plan. 

Shell Transport & Trading Co.—Re- 
ots deficit of £40,539 for 1922, com- 
ait with surplus of £62,007 for 1921. 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. — 
Through a concession obtained from the 
government of Portugal, has undertaken 
to develop what is believed to be one 
d the greatest oil producing regions in 
the world, embracing 45,000,000 acres in 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Applied to the 
1 C. C. for authority to purchase the 
Pacific Southwestern Railroad Co. a 
jour-mile line running from Lompoc to 
White Hills, Cal. 

Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky—Com- 
plaints charging maintenance of resale 
price agreements were issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against this 
company, the Gulf Refining Co. the 
Texas Co., and others. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J—Announces 
that 14,000 employees have purchased 
more than $14,500,000 of its capital stock 
under the stock acquisition plan in force 
for several years. 

Studebaker Corp.—Sales in the first 
six months of 1923 totaled 81,000 cars. 
Schedule for the third quarter was said 
to call for 41,000 cars. 

Submarine Boat Corp—Now has a 
fleet of nine vessels in operation be- 
tween Port Newark and Gulf ports and 
is expected to put nine more in opera- 
tion on the new intercoastal freight 
routes to Los Angeles, Oakland, Tacoma 
and Seattle. 


Texas Co.—Renewed its contract with 
U. S. Shipping Board for transportation 
of 300,000 to 500,000 cases of oil during 
the balance of 1923 from Gulf ports to 
South and East Africa. 

United States Food Products Co.—An- 
nouncement of reorganization plan is 
expected before end of summer, accord- 
te Dow, Jones & Co. 


U. S. Steel Corp—Shipments of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for the 
first half of 1923, will exceed those of 
any. previous first six months in its his- 
tory. Common stockholders totaled 93,- 
139 as of May 29, while preferred hold- 
ers totaled 78,944 as of April 30. 

Virginia-Carolina) Chemical Co. — 
President Wilson denied rumors re- 
flecting on the financial integrity of the 
company, declaring that the outlook for 
both branches of the business is good. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—Will 
start work on a new producing plant at 
Sharon, Pa., within a short time. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Co.—For 
1922 reports surplus of $103,447, com- 
pared with surplus of $561,884 in 1921. 

Willys Corp—Judge Killits, of the 
Federal Court at Toledo, issued an in- 
junction against the transfer of 739,000 
shares of Willys-Overland common, 
held by the receiver of this company. 

Western States Oil Corp.—Declared 
an initial monthly dividend of 1 per 
cent. (10c). 











EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








gross earnings of 20 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first four months of 1923 
was 25 per cent. greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 


Preferred stock dividends 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 





HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in the first four months of 1923, showed increase in 


were earned 3.7 times over; 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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BURN®Y’ INTERESTING 
BOOK — FREE 


Mail coupon for copy of book by 
William J. Burns, internationally 
famous detective. An interesting 
compilation of fact stories from his 
experiences with criminals. 











See that you get 
positive 
protection 
against the 
check raiser! 


Make sure that your bank furnishes 
checks that are protected—positively 
protected !—against check raising. 
Thousands of America’s banks now 
render this service to depositors. 


These checks triply safeguard you 
against such loss. First, they warn 
off the crook. Second, they make it 
practically impossible for him to 
operate successfully. Third, they 
insure you against loss or embar- 
rassment by check alteration. 


They are made of the world’s safest 
check paper. 





Each check is fully pro- 
tected by the well- 
known William J. Burns 


You are insured for $1,000 
—in the strong, old-line 
Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company— 
against loss by check 
alteration. Each check is 
so marked. 


International Detective 
Agency, Inc. And each 
check carriesthat warning 
to the check crook. 


No one can tell when or where the 
check crook will strike. Last year over 
fifty million dollars was lost through 
check frauds alone. Ask for 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The largest manufacturers of bank checks 
in the world : 
New York 
Atlanta 


URNS’ BOOK FREE 


Fill in and mail to above—for copy of | 
Burns’ “Stories of Check Raisers.” qs) | 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


San Francisco 
Denver 


4 
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SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 








[Labor and Wages 


HETHER or not there will be an- 
other coal strike this summer de- 
pends on the outcome of negotiations 
now in progress between the Anthracite 
Mine Workers and the coal operators. 
The miners are demanding a 20 per cent. 
wage increase, but it is not expected 
that the union will insist on the full 
amount asked for. Before adopting de- 
mands, including the 20 per cent. in- 
crease in wages, the tri-district scale 
convention of the Anthracite Mine 
Workers ejected from their meeting al- 
leged Communist agents of William Z. 
Foster, who, President Lewis declared, 
was seeking to disrupt the United Mine 
Workers. : 

The American Iron & Steel Institute, 
representing the large majority of the steel 
manufacturers in America, in a letter to 
President Harding signed by E. H. Gary, 
have undertaken to abolish the 12-hour 








day in the American steel industry “at the: 


earliest possible moment that the additional 
labor required shall be available.” In a 
supplementary statement Judge Gary esti- 
mates that the change will add 15 per 
cent. to cost of production, which will be 
added to price unless it can be made up 
by increased efficiency in manufacturing 
methods. 


Organization of the building contrac- 
tors of the country into a national as- 
sociation that will not be afraid to re- 
sist unwarranted wage demands which 
add burden to the entire industry and 
seriously effect the public is suggested by 
J. W. Cowper, president of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 
He also suggests changing the immigra- 
tion law so as to admit men of the 
“strong-back” type “who have the right 
mentality to make good citizens.” 

Payments aggregating more than 
$125,000,000 in nine years have been made 
to injured workmen and their dependents 
since the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation law became effective, ac- 
cording to State Industrial Commissioner 
Shientag. More than 400,000 claimants 
shared in the distribution. 

The Eastman Kodak Company will 
give approximately $1,700,000 to its em- 
ployees under the wage dividend plan. 
Fifteen thousand employees in all parts 
oi the country will benefit. 

The labor shortage in Pennsylvania 
was placed at approximately 60,000 men 
and women by the State Department of 
Labor. 

Wage increases affecting thousands 
of employees were announced by the 
railroads. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, and Louisville & 
Nashville have granted increases to 
shop mechanics, helpers, and appren- 
tices. The Norfolk & Western granted 
an increase of 3 cents an hour to sig- 
nal maintainers, signal men, and assist- 
ants’ helpers. Conferences between the 
Baltimore & Ohio and representatives of 
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the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam. 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Expres, 
and Station Employees have resulted jy 
an agreement for increase in pay of 
employees in those branches. 

An increase of between 4 and 5 pe 
cent. for all employees was announcej 
by the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corp., formerly the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. 

The Shipping Board advanced abou 
$10 to $20 a month the pay of deck of. 
ficers, marine engineers, cooks, and 
stewards. 

The hours of shopmen for the Dek. 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
at Carbondale, Pa., have been reduced 
from ten to eight hours a day, while re. 
ports from the Youngstown district 
state that some of the independent stee| 
mills also have adopted the 8-hour day, 
The Charles A. Nash Company of Cin. 
cinnati, O., has put into effect a seven- 
hour work day and a five-day week for 
women employees. About 1,200 women 


are affected. 


—al 


ONALD R: RICHBERG, chairman 

of the La Follette National Confer- 
ence on railway valuation, appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and asked that body to recommit all 
railway physical valuation proceedings 
pending before it to the Bureau of 
Valuation, with a view to revaluations 
on the basis of theories advocated by 
the conference. 

The net railway operating income of 
the Class I roads of the United States 
continued at a high level in May and 
amounted to $89,999,660, or a return on an 
annual basis of 6.33 per cent. on their 
tentative valuation. This is the second 
monthly return above 6 per cent. 

Revenue car loadings exceeded the 
1,000,000-mark for the week ended June 
23. This marks the third week in which 
loadings have passed the  1,000,000- 
mark, and reached a record attained 
only once before in history, when in 
October, 1920, there were three succes- 
sive 1,000,000-car weeks. 

Rehabilitation of the Boston & Maine 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroads, possibly as a preliminary step 
to consolidation of New England sys- 
tems, was recommended by the joint 
New England Railroad Committee, head- 
ed by Jathes J. Storrow of Boston, to 
the governors of New England States. 
Consolidation with outside lines was not 
favored. 

In response to an opinion rendered by 
the Railroad Labor Board criticising the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s methods © 
dealing with some of its employees, Sam- 
uel Rea, president of road, in a state- 
ment to employees, denies that the road 
is under obligation to comply with the 
Board’s decisions. “The fact is,” he de- 
clares, “that the United States Supreme 
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B court made it very plain that our com- 
pany was not obliged to accept the 
Labor Board’s decision if it was thought 
that its constitutional and legal rights 
were being invaded. The management 
was finally convinced that the consti- 
tutional and legal rights of the company 
and its employees would be invaded if 
+ complied with the decision of the 
soard in the shopcrafts’ and clerks’ 
cases.” 

Rates on coal from Ohio mining dis- 
tricts to Michigan, Northern Indiana, 
and Northwestern Ohio are too high 
compared with rates on coal from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania to the same consuming 
districts, says the I. C. C. in an order 
for the readjustment of both sets of 
rates, reducing those from Ohio and in- 
creasing those from the Southern dis- 
tricts. The Commission also ordered 
certain western railroads, including the 
Sante Fe, Rock Island, Frisco, and M. 
K & T., to reduce rates on shipments 
of grain, grain products, and hay from 
Oklahoma to Arkansas. 

New equipment to cost $6,500,000 has 
been ordered by the Erie.. Contracts 
also have been awarded, it was said, for 
the reconstruction of 4,459 box cars, 
1000 gondolas and 100 refrigerator cars. 


| Prices 


= 

HE monthly average of commodity 

prices, as shown by Dun’s latest in- 
dex, indicates an average decline in 
prices of 1% per cent. during June. In 
seven groups of articles, five showed de- 
clines and two—meat products and gar- 
den products—showed increases. The 
decline was heaviest in the breadstuffs 
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group which dropped nearly 4 per cent. 
during the month. Clothing and tex- 
tiles, including cotton, declined slightly 
less than 3 per cent. 

The following table gives a record of 
Dun’s index number for a series of 


months and years: 
July 1, 1923...$188.711 July 1, 1922. .$173.743 


June 1, 1923... 191.414 ¢July 1, 1921.. 159.833 
May 1, 1923... 192.944 July 1, 1920.. 260.414 
Apr. 1, 1923... 198.087 July 1, 1919.. 283.707 
Mar, 1, 1923... 191.157 July 1, 1918.. 232.575 


. I 
Feb. 1, 1923... 186.250 July 1, 1917.. 211.950 
Jan. 1, 1923... 185,687 July 1, 1916.. 145.142 
Dec. 1, 1922... 185.462 July 1, 1915.. 124.958 
Nov. 1, 1922... 182.291 July 1, 1914.. 119.708 
Oct. 1, 1922... 175,649 July 1, 1913.. 116,319 
Sep. 1, 1922... 172.479 July 1, 1912.. 122.277 
*May 1, 1920... 268,332 July 1, 1911.. 118130 
Aug. 1, 1914... 120.740 July 1, 1910.. 119.168 
— for the period. tLowest for the 

period. 


The American Smelting and Refining 
Company reduced the price of lead from 
685 to 6.65 cents a pound. 


g Washington 


OMPLETE figures covering the 

Government’s financial operations 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, show 
receipts of $4,007,135,480, and expendi- 
tures of $3,697,478,020, indicating a sur- 
Plus of $309,657,460. On that date the 
Government owed $22,349,707,365 on out- 
Standing securities, which represents a 
reduction of $613,674,342 for the year. 
Part of the success in building up a sur- 
plus while at the same time the public 
debt was reduced was traced by the 
Treasury to the Administration’s tariff 
Policy which, it was declared, resulted 
im record receipts in customs duties to- 


























| talling $561,928,866, or 60 per cent. great- 


1923 


Now down under- 
neath these homes 
and hotels, smooth- 
running electric 
locomotives and 
motors handle 600 
trains a day. 


507 


1903 


Twenty years ago 
this noisy, smoky 
tailroad yard was 
New York’s greet- 
ing to its visitors. 





This avenue was a railroad yard 


In 1910 the lines running into 
New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal were electrified. 
Away went the smoky loco- 
motives; the tracks were cov- 
ered over; and 40 acres of 


It is the business of 
electricity to abolish 
smoke and noise, to 
improve lighting, and 
transfer heavy bur- 
dens from the should- 
ers of men to mach- 
ines. The General 
Electric Company 
makes the equipment 
and supplies with 
which electricity 


railroad yards have become 
the beautiful home section of 
Park Avenue. 


One glance explains why the 
valuation of real estate in this 
section has jumped hundreds 


works. of millions of dollars. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
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By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. 
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pa4!TH in Fisk performance is un- 

deniably an important element in 
the majority of Fisk sales. Experience 
has proved to car owners that Fisk Cord 
Tire quality can be confidently com- 
puted in advance, in terms of long and 
continuous service, easy riding comfort, 


safety and appearance. 


There's a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon 








er than for the previous fiscal year. The 
Government starts the new fiscal year 
with $370,939,121 in the Treasury’s gen- 
eral fund. A year ago the general fund 
was $272,105,512. 

Despite this favorable showing, Sen- 
ator Smoot, who will be chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee in the next 
Congress, has declared against any re- 
duction in taxation. “I am opposed to 
a reduction in taxation,” said Mr. Smoot. 
“I am convinced that it would be an un- 
wise governmental policy to reduce the 
taxes so soon after the excellent showing 
made in the last fiscal year. The war 
debt has not been reduced sufficiently 
to justify any radical, or in fact, any ap- 
preciable reduction in the present reve- 
nue laws.” He was very emphatic, how- 
ever, in declaring that the Soldiers Bonus 
bill will pass at the next session of Con- 
gress—with or without President 
Harding’s approval. 

Secretary of Labor Davis has left for 
Europe to investigate the feasibility of 


his plan of selective immigation abroad. 
Upon his return he plans to draft a bill 
to be presented to Congress to revolu- 
tionize the present immigration system. 
More than 110,000 acres of public land 
in four states—California, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Utah—were thrown open to 
entry to ex-service men. The area com- 
prises the second largest offering of 
public domain for homesteading in many 
years. The exact dates for filing will 
be announced by local land offices. 


Cotton and Grain 


Tas 


6 pow Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that the largest acreage of 
cotton in history had been planted this 
year and forecast a crop of 11,412,000 
bales. The condition of the growing 
crop on June 25 was declared to be 69.9 
per cent. of a normal condition. 

While the condition was well in line 
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with general expectations, the record 
breaking acreage figure of 38,287,000 wa, 
12.6 per cent. higher than the oma 
in cultivation last year and exceedeg : 
private estimates. The report plain} 
took the trade by surprise and spot — 
ton declined from 28.25 cenis to 27% 
on publication of the Government's f,. 
ures. Last year the production was . 
761,817 bales, two years ago 7,953,641 
three years ago 13,439,603 and four years 
ago 11,420,763 bales. : 

Establishment of universal Standards 
for cotton, for which American Dro. 
ducers and traders have striven for the 
last sixteen years, has been accomp. 
lished, the Liverpool Cotton Association 
having adopted the international agree. 
ment reached at a conference at th, 
Department of Agriculture in June 
Other foreign nations represented at 
the conference had previously ratified 
the agreement. 

Winter wheat has ripened rapidly anq 
harvesting is well under way over the 
greater part of the Southwest. Ing. 
cated yields are better than earlier ex. 
pectations, in. parts of Kansas and 
Nebraska, owing to timely rains. Private 
estimates on Kansas are for 11,000,00 
bushels more than the State reports and 
11,000,000 under last year. Spring wheat 
is doing well on both sides of the inter- 
national line. 

Black rust has been discovered in 
Northern Nebraska and the Dakotas and 


‘the Canadian Northwest. It is too early 


tc determine whether there is to be ex- 
tensive damage. With these exceptions, 
the promise is good for a large crop, 
Corn has made good progress. 

After selling at the lowest prices of 
the season for wheat and other small 
yields, grains rallied irregularly. Ab- 
sence of bold leadership is one of the 
reasons for demoralization in the specu- 
lative markets. 

Government crop insurance is feasible 
and is urgently needed for the protection 
of American agriculture, in the opinion 
of officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who have been making a study of the 
subject. In view of the progress made by 
insurance in other fields, these officials 
say, it is hard to believe that adequate 
crop insurance facilities will long remain 
undeveloped. 











Other Important Items | 














(= hundred and eighty-four rail- 
road, public utility, and industrial 
corporations during the three months 
ended June 30, a compilation by the 
New York “Times” reveals, announced 
extra dividends, increased their regular 
dividend rates, declared stock dividends, 
or made payments on account of back 
dividends due on their capital stock. 
This compares with a total of 175 com- 
panies which made such announcements 
during the first quarter of the year. 
Government regulation of the anthracite 
coal industry and full authority for the 
President to take over the mines, trans- 
portation, distribution and marketing of 
hard coal in “national emergency” in the 
event of strikes or suspension of mining 
operations, are the outstanding recommen- 
dations of the preliminary report of te 
United States Coal Commission. Tie 
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against government owner- 


mission is aj , 
g coms tion of the mines. 


ship and opera 
Postal receipts for the fiscal year ended 
30 showed a 12.16 per cent. increase, 
a est in the history of the postal 
the Iarevch the exception of 1918 The 
oe ostal revenue for the year was esti- 
ye i at $533,000,000, compared with 
94 898,000 the previous fiscal year. 


Breaking records has become an old 


story of the Panama Canal. During 


; id May the tolls collected 
Aprilnted to $1878938 and $1,972,216, 
vespectivelY, both new high marks. The 
number of ships passing through the 


canal in May totaled 419, exceeding by 
10 the former record of 409 in March. 


Automobile production in July is ex- 
pected to show a decided falling off from 
the output of June, according to officials 
of the trade. The curtailment will in part 
be due to seasonal falling off in demand 
for open models and in part to the closing 
down of factories for the semi-annual in- 
ventory. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce is pushing the proposal that the 
city be made a port of entry for Euro- 
pean immigration. The movement is the 
result of the labor shortage in the 
South’s agricultural sections caused by 
the demand of northern industries. 


| International 


Canada—Imports from the United 
States during May totaled $58,905,414, 
which compares with $44,106,938 in May, 
1922, Canadian produce exports to the 
United States also showed a substantial 
increase, amounting to $37,571,484 in 
May, 1923, against $28,830,890 in the 
same month a year ago. 
































A new high record of production was 
established by Canadian newsprint mills 
during May with 110,252 tons, an in- 
crease of nearly 10,000 tons over April 
and 15,750 over May, 1922. The daily 
production in May was 4,084 tons, the 
highest in the history of the Canadian 
industry. 


Pig iron production for the same 
month amounted to 101,533 tons, and re- 
peated the considerable advances of the 
two previous months, resulting in the 
largest output since October, 1920, when 
104,774 tons were produced. Production 
for the five months ending May, 1923, 
was 335,696 tons, representing an ad- 


vance of 172,272 tons over the same 


period last year. 


The Farmers’ Union of Canada voted 
to form a voluntary wheat pool for the 
1923 crop and communicated with other 
farmer organizations in the Western 
provinces, seeking co-operation. 


Great Britain—The outstanding event 
in the past two weeks was the advance 
of the Bank of England’s discount rate 
from 3 to 4 per cent. The chief reason 
for the increase undoubtedly is to bring 
the official rate more in line with that of 
the United States, where the rate for 
money for some time has ruled more than 
1% per cent. above London’s. This had 
induced American traders to borrow funds 
in Lombard Street, assisting in the depres- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1923 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from 
EI RS I: $111,726,388.50 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.............. 50,653,133.82 
CN ich scp ritdbansendecawbowede chs cssckc 31,500,154.39 
SET RE PO eT CEs tae at: See a 20,365,643.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased............................ 326,046,745.29 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages..................... 2,513,090.00 
eS eke REL Ea oh did aiid dnonbbbiow eal 1,684,293.95 
Credits Granted on Acceptances....................... 32,789,601.81 
he ik an sto alk cae he abe Lilie ki hrs aihnrneais 8,422,149.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable............. 9,718,394.50 
$595,419,595.48 

LIABILITIES 

CE cil ks ins cb SEAR Aa eRe en ae bana @idaaee $25,000,000.00 
ES ne. pa ee 15,000,000.00 
REI hss ois ca hoe Sha bewbcesenwcniesad 3,290,126.01 
$43,290,126.01 

Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and 
> EC aS EVI RIES AR tt as eng a A aera i 3,820,925.44 
Due for Exchange Bought... .............cccccccccccecs 5,902,230.70 
Miscellaneous Liabilities..............0....ceccccecceee 2,844,903.56 

Acceptances: 

New York Offices................. $22,814,053.31 

Foreign Offices..........cccceccess 9,975,548.50 
———————— 32,70040181 
Outstanding Dividend Checks......................... 689,722.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks....................... 26,270,580.30 
DENS os asa occ edo aue sins Guuenseeususesasaseueee 479,811,505.66 
$595,419,595.48 
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nteresting, illustrated folder “How to get 
ee Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 
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A modern service to increase 


sales operations. 


Half your present costs are WASTE 
—due to the “DAILY Guess.” 

_When you need reliable and impar- 
tial advice on professional matters, you 
consult experts and pay for it. 

Why neglect to do so on your in- 
vestments in marketing—a most vital 
matter in your life? 

This is the nature of our work—you 
will benefit much when applied to your 
problems of distribution. 
_ To retain the counsel of experience, 
is to make an investment in success. 
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A Personal 
Service 
for 
Investors 


In answer toean insistent de- 
mand on the part of subscrib- © 
ers, who know our Service 
through our OPINION RE- 
PORTS on Securities, we an- 
nounce a complete, compre- 
hensive and highly developed 
Weekly Investment Service. 
This Service is composed of 
a Weekly Bulletin and Guide 
plus personal, individual at- 
tention from members of our 
staff to your personal and in- 
dividual securities problems. 


The Bulletin 


1. We send you a bulletin every 
Friday which includes security prices 
as of Thursday’s close of the market. 


2. This Bulletin tells you every- 
thing that is going on in the market, 
both on the surface and underneath. 
The trend of the market and of se- 
curities; the factors that have had, 
or will have, an influenctial effect on 
security prices and values, will be 
definitely set forth with our OPIN- 
ION of what these things mean to 
you. 





3. New developments in the market 
will be discussed. No matter where 
the news “breaks,” here. or abroad, 
cr within the Company itself, you will 
be informed of it and its significance. 
4. Specific recommendations will be 
made for investment of various 
amounts of capital. Definite secu- 
rities will be recommended each week 
and our reasons for recommending 
them will be given. 


Our Opinion Reports 


This is the unique and personal 
feature of our Weekly Invest- 
ment Service. These OPINION 
REPORTS are personal, confi- 
dential letters to you, dealing 
only with your individual prob- 
lems as you bring them up. AM 
problems, all securities, and all 
questions receive confidential and 
individual attention from our staff, 
and are answered in accordance 
with your desires, requirements 
and position. 


You are entitled to call on us for 
OPINION REPORTS on any 
twelve securities at any time 
within a year. We will thus help 
you solve your personal problems, 
as an individual investor. 

Full details may be had without 
obligation by filling in and mailing 
Coupon below. 

-=-TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY<<-= 





Mens cisandiasseperece 
Forbes Investors Service, 
Fifth A: 
New York City. 
Send me full details about your new 
Weekly Investment Service. his, with 


no obligation whatever to me. 
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sion of the pound sterling downto its 
recent low of $4.55. 

An accord has finally been reached be- 
tween the Turks and the Allies on all the 
problems which have long been threatening 
to wreck the conference. Both sides were 
forced to give way in a measure at the 
end. 

June saw a substantial decrease in the 
“Economist’s” index number of wholesale 
prices in Great Britain. It amounted to 
111 points and makes the total 4,301, the 
lowest recorded since December. The aver- 
age for the half year is 4,373.5, compared 
with an average for 1922 of 4,294.5. 

General stagnation is the keynote of the 
British shipbuilding trade, says the month- 
ly bulletin of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of London, which points out 
the apprehension caused by the enffgration 
of many ship workers and the continuation 
of strikes of dock workers in the principal 
seaports. 


France—The friction between England 
and France regarding the reparations 
question ard its effect on the value of the 
franc is causing quite a little concern in 
Paris financial circles. The French cannot 
understand how they can be suspected of 
imperialistic aims, whereas all they really 
want to obtain are payments and guaran- 
tees from Germany. 


The expenditure which the peace treaty 
has laid to Germany’s charge will amount 
to 24,000,000,000 francs this year. Out of 
this total 13,300,000,000 francs represents 
pensions and expenses of the Government 
in reconstruction work in the devastated 
areas. As a consequence of these extra- 
ordinary expenditures, if Germany pays 
nothing, the national debt of France will 
have increased by 24,000,000,000 francs in 
1923. It is the view of the French that 
this disastrous situation ought to be taken 
into consideration abroad. 


The French Chamber of Deputies rati- 
fied the Washington Naval Treaty by a 
vote of 460 to 106. Great stress was laid 
by speakers for the Government that 
France maintained full liberty for the 
construction of submarines. 


Germany—German finances, on paper, 
appear to grow worse day by day, but 
there is no prospect of a crash so long 
as the note presses work. The mark de- 
clined to a new low record, nearly 200,000 
to the dollar, following publication of the 
weekly Reichsbank statement showing 
an increase in note circulation of 
nearly two trillion two hundred billion 
marks, bringing the total to more than 
thirteen trillion. The present German rate 
is about one-third of that of the Austrian 
crown, which has been pegged at .000015 
cents since the League of Nations assumed 
financial control of that country. 


Living expenses are jumping by leaps 
and bounds. In one week retail prices 
were increased 32.4 per cent., following a 
rise of more than 39 per cent. in the 
wholesale markets the preceding week. 
Foodstuffs now cost 17,470 times the pre- 
war figure. For all living expenses, com- 
pared with 1914, the increase is 11,000- 
fold. 


Herr von Bulow, head of the Krupp 
firm, following seizure by the French of 
one of the plants, signed an agreement 
with the French Civil Mission assuring 
full co-operation between the Krupps and 
the French for the removal of 70,000 tons 
of coal and coke. 













































Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published im cach 
issue and also pays $1 fer cach 
story used. 

















Free Corr Pp d Course 


He was running a small hardware 
store in a newly developed district, ang 
the wholesale dealers found him back. 
ward in payment of his accounts, They 
sent him letter after letter, all of them 
polite, but each more threatening than 
the last. Finally they sent their repre. 
sentative down to give him a sporting 
chance. 


“Now,” said the caller, “we must have 
a settlement. Why haven’t you sent 1s 
anything? “Are things going badly?” 

“No, everything’s going fine. My 
bankers will guarantee me all right.” 

“Then why haven’t you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening let- 
ters of yours were so well gotten up that 
I’ve been copying them and _ sending 
them out to some customers of mine 
who won’t pay up, and I’ve collected 
nearly all outstanding debts. I was only 
holding back because I felt sure there 
must be a final letter, and I wanted to 
get the series complete.”—$5 prize to 
Albert E. Stacey, 221 Brock Ave, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


*x* * * 


Another Ford Story 


It was a hot sultry day in a great city. © 
Seven cars were lined up in front of a 
busy filling station. Third from the end 
stood a leaking, steaming, rattling little 
five-passenger. In due time the line 
dwindled and the little five-passenger 
found itself parallel with the gas pipe. 

“How many?” the man asked impa- | 
tiently. 

“One,” answered Mr. Fliv with the 
air of a Rockefeller. 

“One? What cha’ tryin’ to do? Wean 
it?”’—Judge. 





Those wishing contributions returned, \ 
if found unsuitable for publication i 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes. 
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